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LADIES’ SUMMER DRESSES.—[Ser Pace 474.] 


Fig. 1.—Diyner Dress. Fig. 2.——Lloosr Potonaise Waxxine Surr (witu Cut Parer Pattern). 
[Cut Paper Patterns of the Loose Polonaise Walking Suit, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 80 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 
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Ladies’ Summer Dresses. 
See iliustration on first page. - 


Fig. 1.—Dinyer Dress. Pearl gray silk 
trained dress, trimmed with bias folds of a little 
darker shade, and black lace. Black lace over- 
skirt. 

Fig. 2.—Loose Potonatse Watkine Suir 
(witn Cor Paper Pattern). ‘This pretty po- 
lonaise is especially suited to wash goods. In 
the original the polonaise is of blue and white 
striped batiste, and is worn over a turquoise blue 
silk under dress. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

Tuts pattern comprises two garments—loose 
polonaise and six-gored walking skirt. 

Loose Po.onaise.—This pattern is in five 

ieces—front, back, sleeve, sleeve ruffle, and belt. 

he front is neatly fitted by one dart on each 
side, while the back is adjusted merely by a seam 
in the middle. The coat sleeve is finished on 
the bottom by two overlapping ruffles five inches 
deep. Cut the front with the longest straight 
edge laid on the edge of the goods. The notch- 
es at the top and bottom show where to turn 
back for the hem in front. Cut all other parts 
lengthwise of the goods. Put the pattern to- 
gether by the notches. ‘The lines of holes show 
where to baste the seams on the shoulders and 
under the arms, to take up the darts in front, 
and the size and shape of the under part of the 
sleeve, and also where to sew the upper ruffle 
on the sleeve. The garment can be made with- 
out the dart in front, if preferred, for thin goods. 
The holes in the back of the skirt show where 
to lay the deep pleats for puffing the back. Baste 
up and try on wrong side out, and if alteration 
is needed take up more or less in the seams. 
Cord the neck, and close the front from the 
throat to eight inches below the waist with but- 
tons and button-holes. ‘The buttons extend the 
whole length of the front. The side seams on 
each side of the front are draped very high by a 
loop fastened on the seams under the arm at the 
waist line on the upper and under side. Cut 
two pieces of the material twelve inches long, 
and lay two pleats lengthwise of the strip for 
the loop. Place the first and third holes in the 
back of the skirt evenly together, then place the 
second hole on the first hole from the waist line 
and tack firmly, thus forming a full puffed pan- 
ier. The polonaise is adjusted to the figure by 
a pleated belt to correspond with the loop. The 
belt is cut to form a point on the back. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 814 yards. 

Extra for ruffles, 134 yards. 

S1x-GorED WaLkiINnG Skirt. This pattern 
is in four pieces—front, two side gores, and 
half of back breadth. ‘Only half the pattern is 
given. Cut the front and back with the longest 
straight edge laid on the fold of the cloth to 
avoid a seam. Cut two pieces like the pattern 
given of the side gores, and put the skirt to- 
gether by the notches. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 8 yards. 

Extra for flounces, 414 yards. 
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(a Cut Paper Patterns of the Loose Polonaise 
Walking Suit, illustrated on the first page of the 
-present Number, are now ready, and will be sent 
by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of 
Twenty-five Cents. For Complete List of Cut 
Paper Patterns published see Advertisement on 
Page 487. 

3B Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain full-sized patterns, descriptions, and illustra- 
tions of a rich variety of Ladies’ Riding Habits, 
Silk, Piqué, Batiste, Pongee, Grenadine, and 
Foulard Dresses ; Swiss Muslin, Organdy, Gren- 
adine, and Pigué Jackets; Girls’ Dresses and 
Wrappings ; Corset Covers, Clothes-pin Bags, 
Dish Screeits, Baskets for Dust Cloths ; Collars, 
Tidies, Embroidery Patterns, etc.; with choice 
literary and artistic attractions. 





WEDDING GIFTS. 


HE custom of giving and receiving wed- 
ding gifts is one which has gained its 
present tremendous proportions among us 
within the last thirty years. Previous to 
that time, when a br’ ie had announced her 
nuptial day it ne more occurred to her 
friends to inconvenience themselves in any 
extraordinary manner in order to afford her 
a wedding present than it did to loan her a 
wedding garment. If there was any partic- 
ularly fond friend who wished to connect 
herself with the time and scene, she made a 
little needle-book out of some silk whose 
associations were perhaps of value—a part 
of the bride’s gown, or, maybe, of her moth- 
er’s—she knit her a reticule, or she embroid- 
ered a pincushion; and the bride recejved 
the gift with gratitude, saved the pincush- 
ion for future need, wore the reticule, or 
put the needle-book by as a precious heir- 
loom to be handed down—an heir-loom which, 
once in a way, was enriched by neighborhood 
of another—the little prayer-book out of 
which the good minister who had christened 
and confirmed her had also married her. 
But what would a bride nowadays think 





of the gift of a reticule or of a pincushion ? 
If she did not laugh in the giver’s face, we 
fear the gift would have scant grace allowed | 





it in her heart. And yet at a grand wed- 
ding not long ago, in the midst of a roomful 
of silver and gold and jewels and bronzes 
and pictures, a little leather spool-case, which 
the giver was not even able to fill with thread, 
seemed to us by far the most touching thing 
among them all— because we had 
not seen the like before, perhaps because it 
made us feel that that giver, at least, wanted 
to give. 

So fast does the world move, and we with 
it, in this hurrying age, that thirty years in 
their passage have thrown that time back 
into a primitive and pastoral simplicity, and 
we are, it is possible, vastly more enlightened 
than those barbarians, our mothers, whose 
weddings were nothing but occasions of re- 
joicing, while ours partake of all the com- 
plications of modern life with the latest im- 
provements, and are crowned by this last 
result of art, in which we have first harried 
the life out of our friends to obtain the thing 
that shall gratify their pride and our desires, 
and then have displayed their offering, card 
attached, by the side of all the others, so 
that if parsimony or poverty have entered 
into its selection, they may be devoured by 
mortification and shame to see it eclipsed by 
the next-door neighbor’s. 

Of course it is not to be denied that wed- 
ding presents are a great source of pleas- 
ure during all the exciting period when the 
trousseau is in the ascendant, and the oth- 
er preparations are on hand. Whether it is 
a healthy pleasure purely, arising from de- 
light at the remembrance of friends, or an 
avaricious pleasure, depends upon the par- 


-ties who receive; but as the lumbering of 


the express wagon is heard, and the door- 
bell rings, and the parcel is tumbled in, sur- 
veyed, guessed over, opened, the enjoyment 
of expectation and discovery, exclamation 
and exhibition, is certainly very real and 
natural, while, happy and prepared to be 
pleased with any thing just then, the dis- 
parity between the gifts of people of equal 
means, and even between the gift and the 
ability of the giver, is gilded over and un- 
noticed. But the time of reckoning for all 
that comes when, tried and tired with dress- 
makers and seamstresses and shop-keepers, 
and the short-comings of bank-bills, the 
paraphernalia is finished at last, and the 
array is spread upon the side-tables up stairs, 
so as to make as much more imposing an ap- 
pearance than the last bride’s did as possi- 
ble, dnd to allow all the world opportunity 
to gauge the degree of friendship by the de- 
gree of costliness. Then, why Mrs. Mont- 
gomery Jones, with all her income, imagines 
she can preserve consideration and escape 
mulcted only in an olive-fork, when Mr. Fitz 
James Smith, with no income at all, sends a 
gold-lined punch-bowl; why Clara Brown, 
with an allowance from her father, dares to 
bring in one of her own insignificant water- 
colors, when Madeleine Grey, who has noth- 
ing but what she can gather from the music- 
lessons she givesin private, has sent, insilver- 
green bronze, that exquisite bird just light- 
ed on a bending rice stalk ; and why Mary 
White, after all her professions of friendship, 
has sent nothing at all—then all these 
things resolve themselves into a sort of do- 
mestic Notes and Queries, and the future 


conduct toward these personages finds itself . 


more or less affected by the replies. 

Meanwhile, all very delightful as the re- 
cipiency is, there has not yet intruded upon 
it the thought that the majority of these 
gifts are to be returned, in measure heaped 
up and running over, when the nuptial day 
comes round to the giver. It is, of course, 
delightful now to have the gold-lined punch- 
bowl; but suppose the private purse be 
cramped by-and-by, and the bridegroom, set- 
tled into a family man, have developed the 
least little stinginess in the world—or we 
will say carefulness—then, when Fitz James 
marries Madeleine, what is to be done? 

And this is but one side of the affair. 
What perplexity assails Mrs. Montgomery 
Jones when, with every dollar of her income 
laid out, and beset by importunate occa- 
sions for charity, she finds the wedding- 
cards of the new bride, and knows that they 
constitute a social demand quite as imperi- 
ous as that of the internal tax-gatherer, not 
exactly saying your money or your life, but 
ydur money or the cut direct! Why, too, 
does Mr. Fitz James Smith, with his due- 
bills staring him in the face, hesitate be- 
tween a pair of sugar spoons and the gold- 
lined punch-bowl? What emotions have 
fought out their battle in Clara Brown’s 
heart before she ventures to bring in her 
little water-color, and with the surplus of 
her allowance buy herself the hat and feath- 
er she feels absolutely necessary if she 
would. be at ease when Mr. Fitz James 
Smith shall chance to look her way! And 
how many times will Madeleine ‘ave to turn 
and to court-plaster her old silk before she 
can spare her toilette the price of that 
bronze bird again? 

And what do all these things mean? 
Simply that the custom has become an im- 
Dosition; that not to give implies poverty 


_the crystal and silver to brighten their 





or meanness, and there is nobody willing to 
confess to either; and that there are few 
who have the courage to encounter the un- 
kind thought and unflattering opinion be- 
cause they can find a better use for their 
money. 

To such a pass has this pernicious practice 
come at last that behavior which once 
would have been thought to have set de- 
cency at defiance is its commonest feature. 
We have known of cases where people, of 
whose intention in the matter there was 
doubt, have had what they were expected 
to give distinctly intimated to them; others 
where, when the requisite display was not 
to be had, a sister’s jewels and silver were 
called into temporary use on the side-tables 
of the bride-chamber; and we have heard 
of instances, which our own experience has 
not yet verified, though we are prepared for 
any thing in the line, where jewelers have 
sent up salvers and baskets and spoons and 
ladles for inspection with a view to pur- 
chase, and which have been quietly returned 
after the wedding was over. Certainly a 
thing that. is capable of such abuse should 
be regulated by some means or other, even 
if regulation require abolition. There is no 
justice or propriety that gives two young 
people the right to expect that their friends 
and aequaintances will furnish their houses 
for them with the luxurious belongings 
which they can not themselves provide— 


table, the pictures for their walls, the bronze 
and marble and china, the book-racks and 
portfolios and prints which are to beautify 
their rooms and give them the air of ele- 
gance that only such costly trifles can. The 
one conclusion must eventually take shape’ 
in all minds: if these young people can not 
afford such affairs for themselves, let them 
go without them, or remain single—cheap 
as they are, they cost too much; and it can 
not be in any right-minded condition of 
things that such splendid spoil, given with 
much the same feeling as a bill is paid the 
tax-collector, is preferred to the trivial trib- 
ute that costs little but love. 

Doubtless there are times when, as we 
have said, affection, sentiment, interest, all 
prompt the giver to make the gift something 
permanent and of value; but if that should 
ever be considered a liberty to be granted 
only to the few near and dear, while others 
must restrict their generous emotions to the 
sending of flowers for the decoration of the 
scene — flowers within almost every one’s 
reach—or to some other expression as sweet 
and simple, then we should think a great 
social reform had been inaugurated, and 
should look with more hope for the reform 
of other evils not quite so near the daily life 
and experience of our young people. 











MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t family Traits. 


Y DEAR LOTHAIR,—We have spoken 

of many women: have I ever told you 

of Melusina? Iam very sure that you must 
know her, although you have never told me 
so. I am very sure of it, because I never 
knew any body who did not know her; and 
yet, of all the host of her acquaintances, I 
have never known one who dared to speak 
with her of the family tradition. Indeed, 
she is as much the subject of the fate of the 
family as any aricestor; and every Satur- 
day— But I must not proceed too swiftly. 

Perhaps, after all, you do not know the 
family story. If not, you will find it elabo- 
rately told by the German genealogist, Tieck, 
and in a way that you will not forget, as you 
will ny narration. But'the fact itself is very 
simple. The same kind of tradition is found 
in many of the first families, as I will tell 
you afterward. 

The first ancestress of Melusina of whom 
there is any record was a very beautiful 
woman who married a German nobleman. 
She had a curious beauty, for her eyes, al- 
though very soft and lovely, were of a pale 
sea green hue, and her hair floated on the 
wind like fine sea-grass upon the water, and 
her motion had an undulating grace that 
suggested the rippling sea. Her husband 
was the most fascinated and fondest of lov- 
ers. But sometimes, when she sat rocking 
one of her children in her arms and singing 
low lullabies, her voice was so strange, and 
sounded so like the sad hollow murmur of 
the ocean in solitary caves of the shore, that 
his heart ached with an inexplicable sor- 
row; and if he went to her and took her 
hand caressingly, her smile seemed to him 
like a gleam of sunset far, far over the ocean 
horizon. ‘ What is it, Melusina ?” he asked. 
But she merely turned her eyes to him, as if 
she looked beyond him, and still she rocked, 
as if the waves heaved restlessly, and the 
low, sad murmur echoed in the caves of the 
shore. 

Her children were beautiful, and she loved 
them dearly. But she dressed them in soft 





green hues, that glimmered when they 
moved, and she hung necklaces of coral and | 


beads about their necks, and herself wore a 
perfect pearl upon one finger. She walked 
with them in the woods, and when the wind 
blew through the pine-trees and made a 
surf-like sound she stopped ‘and whispered 
to them, “ Do you hear it?” And they said 
“Mamma, it is the sound of your songs.” 
And she answered, “ Dear children, it is the 
voice of the sea—calling, calling.” Then 
they passed on through the woods. And if 
you had seen them in the strange, bewilder- 
ing light and shade, the glimmering green 
of the softly undulating group, with the hair 
hanging upon their shoulders like 8ea-grass 
spread upon the smooth rocks, might have 
made you think that you had seen a stream 
of sea water flowing through the wood, and 
vanishing before you knew that you saw. 

Every Saturday since her marriage Mel- 
usina withdrew to the garden and to the 
little bath-house that overhung the stream 
and she prayed her husband so earnest. 
ly that he would sacredly respect her pri- 
vacy, and never himself seek nor permit the 
children to seek her on that day, that al- 
though “mother’s day,” as they called it, 
was from some vague, indefinable reason 
the saddest of the week, yet it was always 
respected. The father remained in his ]i- 
brary, and the children played far away 
from the bath-house in the garden. 

But, as years passed, this regular seclu- 
sion upon a certain day became intolerable 
to Melusina’s husband. Perhaps he com- 
plained; perhaps he showed some purpose 
of peering into her retreat. But with such 
passionate eagerness she besought him to 
respect her secret, for his own sake, for hers, 
for that of their precious children, and so 
vehemently she warned him that some aw- 
ful tragedy would follow his attempt to 
discover how she passed that day, that his 
tender heart yielded, and he still forbore. 
But the wonder grew upon him and became 
such a fear that his life was miserable. He 
had no thought but of this mystery. It 
hung like a spell over the household, and 
happiness was impossible. The children 
moved always as if in some terrible shadow, 
and life, with such a mystery, became insup- 
portable. And still, as if fearing, perhaps, 
that he would not much longer control his 
curiosity, Melusina as she looked at her 
husband became even more entrancingly 
beautiful and tender. He pressed her no 
more to tell the secret, and she no longer in 
words besought him to respect it. It was 
beyond audible entreaty. The appeal was 
speechless, but it wrung his heart. 

This could not last: and one Saturday in 
summer, just as the sun was setting, and 
all day Melusina had been away, her hus- 
band hurried into the garden and, aban- 
doned to an impetuous, overpowering emo- 
tion, passed swiftly along to the garden- 
house over the stream. He looked through 
the blind, and there, sporting blithely in the 
water, he beheld his Meiusina—a mermaid! 
The instant that he saw her she knew it. 
It was as if his glance had been the sharp 
edge of an icy wind. She shivered, and 
looking at him, as he opened the door and en- 
tered the house, with wonder more than re- 
proach, she drifted slowly down the stream. 
He passed out of the house and ran along 
the bank; but swifter and farther she re- 
ceded: her eyes still fixed upon him with 
mournful surprise and with such tender 
love and longing that his heart stood still. 
He felt that she was gliding from him, hope- 
lessly and forever. She seemed to bend her 
lovely head in farewell—still farther and 
farther away. “Not for me, oh, Melusina, 
Melusina!” he cried to her in despair—“ not 
for me, but for our children! Return! re- 
turn!” No voice responded, only the fast- 
receding face still turned to him with yearn- 
ing fondness—and in a moment that too 
had vanished forever. 

This is the tradition of our Melusina’s 
family, and from that weird ancestress she 
came. There are other family traditions, I 


’ said, of the same kind. I remember to have 


told you of Felissa’s, whose ancestress was 
a white cat which had claws and ate birds 
and mice. And Lamia’s, too, you remem- 
ber. She is of a Greek family, and the first 
of the name gave a banquet to the philoso- 
pher, who looked steadily at her until she 
slunk down into a serpent and glided from 
the hall. Among our fellow-travelers there 
are descendants of all these great houses. 
I think that we all know Melusinas and Fe- 
lissas and Lamias: the women with terrible 
secrets, who are not what they seem. 

I have seen the beautiful Melusina en- 
chanting a circle of friends, full of courtesy 
and kindness and wit and accomplishment ; 
so fair and fascinating that every man won- 
dered at her husband’s happiness in having 
a wife so incomparable, and every woman 
was disarmed by her sweetness and mod- 
esty. But as I have watched that hus- 
band I have seen an anxious, wistful, mel- 
ancholy look in his eyes as he gazed at his 
magnificent Melusina—a look of curiosity 
and wonder and donbt. At first it seemed 
to me unkind, as if in looking at a night- 
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blooming cereus we should only wonder 
whether there might not be a worm coiled 
in all that beauty. But it was not unkind. 
The Melusina that we saw, gracious, gentle, 
thoughtful, bewitching, was not the only 
Melusina. The lovely woman had her gar- 
den-house and her Saturday seclusion. - It 
was long and long respected, but at length 
the husband looked and beheld the secret 
that she would not tell—the secret which 
changed all. If it was sad that the old 
Melusina should be a mermaid, is it less so 
that her descendant should be an opium- 
eater? If the strange enchantment of the 
water made her alien to her husband and 
her children, so that, with all that should 
make life lovely and contented, there was 
unhappiness inexpressible, do you think that 
the other enchantment is less destructive? 
I believe that the husband of the Melusina 
of to-day would prefer the older fate—that 
he would more gladly know that sometimes 
his wife must be a mermaid than an opium- 
eater. - 

With Felissa it is the same. Perhaps you 
think that the family traditions reach back 
into the age of fairy. So they do; but 
when, pray tell me, did that age end? If 
this is not fairy-land, and if we are not fa- 
miliar with fairies, then there was never 
such an age, and nobody ever knew them. 
Mrs. Howitt’s little Mary saw them on the 
Caldon Low, but our little Marys can see 
them without going so far. If it is a fairy 
story that a little white cat became a prin- 
cess, and used to jump up on the breakfast- 
table and lap the cream, and sat for whole 
hours before a hole under the door, and once 
sprang from her seat at the head of her ta- 
ble at a royal dinner and leaped upon all 
fours upon a little mouse that was running 
across the floor—if, I say, this is a fairy sto- 
ry, is it any less so that the pretty Felissa, 
who graduated at Mrs. Toppem’s, and who 
has every grace and accomplishment of her 
sex, and is one of the most piquant young 
women in society, should lose her temper 
in her kitchen, and put up her back at her 
cook, and actually scratch the face of her 
poor little nurse? Fairy stories! Why, it 
would certainly seem to me much more re- 
markable that the soft and gentle Felissa 
should claw her maid than that she should 
sit upon the breakfast-table and lap cream. 
When I want fairy tales I do not go to the 
books—I go into my neighbors’ houses. 

I suppose the truth is, my dear Lothair, 
that gloves and lace and silk and chignons 
and diamonds and paniers and waltzing 
and flirting and shopping do not make a cat 
any less a cat, nor a snake lessasnake. And 
if the woman to whom you now pay your 
vows was born of the sea and is a mermaid 
by nature, however you may mutually love, 
and however happy you may be, sometimes 
she will steal away and blithely sport in her 
native element. Our journey is very mys- 
terious, dear comrade, and so are our fellow- 
travelers. 


Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
LOOSE POLONAISES. 


—— loose polonaise illustrated on our first 
page, and of which a cut paper pattern will 
be furnished, is a favorite garment for midsum- 
mer wear. This sacque-shaped over dress is 
easily made, as it is very simple, and when prop- 
erly draped has an air of style about it not al- 
ways seen in more elaborate garments. It may 
be made of any material, but is especially appro- 
priate for thin fabrics. When of transparent 
wash goods, made up without lining, such as 
batiste, Swiss muslin, or organdy, the darts in 
front are dispensed with, and the fullness is al- 
lowed to fall naturally under the belt, with which 
it is worn; when grenadine, Chambéry or dam- 
ask gauze, or half-transparent challie is used, a 
dart may be taken in front, and the waist may 
be lined with silk, or else it is worn over a silk 
corsage. The back has a seam down the mid- 
dle, and is without side bodies. The fullness 
over the tournure is very slight, the extra fullness 
necessary for the skirt being added a short dis- 
tance below the belt. ‘This gives the stylish ef- 
fect so popular in the Marguerite polonaise. 
The draping is of the simplest kind, consisting 
of a deep fold in the middle seam where the full- 
ness is added, while the entire length of the side 
seam is gathered up by a strap pendent from the 
belt. The front is buttoned its entire length, or 
else fastened by bows. A collar or double ruffle 
finishes the neck. The sleeves are sabot shape, 
with narrow ruffles for plain goods and wider 
ruffles for more dressy materials. : 

A belt of three or four overlapping folds of 
faille, with a sash in irregular loops on the side, 
is worn with handsome polonaises. This belt is 
slightly pointed behind by taking a seam down 
the middle of the back, giving the long-waisted 
appearance now so desirable. The sash is worn 
‘at the side, either directly over the side seam, 
or else half-way between that and the seam in 
the middle of the back. The material for sash- 
es is very wide faille ribbon of solid color or in 
two shades, or else the Dolly Varden sashes of 
dull grounds strewn with brocaded flowers of 
brilliant hues. - Ribbons with scalloped and 
fringed edges are new, and many are elabo- 
rately embroidered with floss of a darker shade. 





Watered ribbons, called the Legion-of- Honor 
ribbons, are popular abroad for sashes. Very 
handsome scarf sashes are made of a width of 
faille cut in two lengthwise. Black or leaf brown 
velvet ribbon a quarter of a yard wide makes a 
stylish sash for batiste and muslin polonaises, 
A simple belt of morocco, or of red, brown, or 
black Russia leather, is worn with plain linen 
polonaises for morning or traveling costume. 
Black ribbed felt ribbon with a heavy jet buckle 
is worn for mourning. 

The neat ‘‘ English seam” without raw edges 
should be used for the seams of thin garments. 
To make this the garment is first run together 
with the seam on the right side, as though it 
were to be worn with the wrong side out. The 
edges are then pared closely, the garment is 
turned, and is securely stitched by a machine on 
the wrong side, thus covering the rough seam. 
This is far neater than “‘ felling,” facing, or bind- 
ing the seams, and, besides, is less work. 

Grenadines with stripes, polka dots, or the 
damask figures are more stylish for polonaises 
than plain goods. A suit made like the illus- 
tration on the first page is of gray damask 
gauze over a gray silk skirt. ‘The gauze is all 
of one shade, with a chintz figure in satin; the 
trimming is a bias ruffle edged with wide crimped 
fringe. A pleating of Malines tulle and Valen- 
ciennes trims the neck, and is placed inside the 
sleeve. ‘The belt’ and sash are of faille. On 
the lower skirt is a bias flounce of the gauze 
three-eighths of a yard deep. This gauze is very 
fashionable, and costs $3 a yard. A sky blue 
Chambéry gauze polonaise is trimmed with three 
lapping bias folds and a ruffle. Above these is 
a shell ruche made of a bias ruffle, bound, laid 
in double box-pleats at intervals, with the mid- 
dle pleat caught back flatly. This was made 
without lining, and will be worn over a blue silk 
slip. A polonaise of black grenadine with inch- 
wide stripes of satin is trimmed with a bias 
ruffle of the same, edged with guipure lace. 
The skirt has many narrow bias ruffles. A 
Swiss muslin polonaise, striped with insertions 
of Valenciennes, has a Nile green sash, and 
will be worn over a dress of faille of the same 
pale shade. A polonaise of écru batiste with 
large brown polka dots has a brown velvet sash, 
and will be worn with a brown silk skirt; this 
garment may also be worn over a black silk 
skirt; it is then accompanied by bows and sash 
of black velvet. A very dressy yet inexpensive 
polonaise is of black Spanish net, trimmed with 
Spanish blonde lace in leaf pattern. ‘This is 
worn with a lavender sash over a ruffled dress 
of lavender faille. 

Suits of linen lawn, striped cambric, and the 
plainest prints are made up with these belted 
polonaises. By way of trimming, the edge of 
the polonaise is cut in leaf or Gothic points of 
rather bold dimensions, and bound with the ma- 
terial or with worsted braid of the color of the 
figure in the goods. As this braid shrinks, it 
should be dipped in boiling water and dried rap- 
idly before it is used. The skirt of the suit has 
a straight scantily gathered flounce, three-eighths 
of a yard wide, with the lower edge cut in leaf 
points and bound. ‘Two flat rows of braid are 
stitched on the upper edge to conceal the seam 
and form a heading. 


FICHU-BLOUSES. 


The fancy for belted blouses has brought 
about the becoming style of lapping the front of 
the corsage across the bust from right to left in 
fichu fashion. Sometimes a narrow fichu of 
folds is used to give the same effect. Polonaises 
are also lapped diagonally from the neck to the 
edge-of the skirt, like the redingotes of a year 
ago. 

” NEW WHITE BLOUSES. 

There is a new and pretty way of making the 
white blouses now so much worn with double 
skirts of colored goods. ‘The back of this gar- 
ment is the regular box-pleated blouse, with 
three wide box-pleats held at the waist by a 
drawing string; the front is a plain blouse, with- 
out pleats (except the one necessary wide pleat 
for buttons), and over this front is a short jacket 
front rounded off in Zouave shape. This is sewed 
in at the shoulder and side seams. The edge 
points below the belt. Victoria lawn is the ma- 
terial for such blouses. A narrow side-pleated 
ruftle edges the Zouave front, the collar, and the 
coat sleeves. ‘This combination of a sacque and 
pleated blouse is the prettiest of all the belted 
waists yet introduced. Such a blouse, with two 
skirts of black silk, is a favorite dress for break- 
fast. 

THE FAN WAIST. 


The fan waist is also used for grenadines and 
other thin goods of solid color. This is a 
blouse formed entirely of tucks an inch wide, 
near together, and all turned one way, like side 
pleating. This gives the effect of stripes, and 
is very pretty with kilt-pleated skirts. The 
belted corsages now in vogue are cool-looking 
and becoming, but ladies should avoid drawing 
the belt tightly, as slender waists are still tabooed 
by fashion. 

VARIETIES. 


Striped stockings are brought out to wear with 
the low shoes or buskins called Newport ties. 
They have hair stripes of blue, brown, black, or 
even scarlet, at intervals of an inch, passing 
around the stocking. Ladies of refinement ob- 
ject to such gay hosiery, and prefer the plain 
unbleached Balbriggan. The striped stocking, 
therefore, will not be adopted for the city and 
street, but will appear occasionally in the house, 
and in the country with Dolly Varden costumes. 
Parisian ladies are wearing silk stockings color- 
ed to match the costume. 

Slippers of gray or brown linen are intro 
duced for the house. They are of Marie An- 
toinette shape. Buttoned boots of écru linen to 
match the dress are reported from abroad. Col- 





ored ribbon bows are now worn with black kid 
slippers. ‘They are oval, and are made up of 
shell-shaped loops. 

A Dolly Varden bathing suit is the last fancy. 
The costume is of chintz-figured flannel, the 
shoes are of white duck wrought with a bright 
color, and the cap is of white oiled silk stamped 
with chintz figures. 

White veils are’ fashionable in Paris. They 
are made of plain white tulle, or else tulle dotted 
with black. 

For information received thanks are due 
Mesdames Switzer ; and Gepney ; and Messrs. 
ScuMauDER; ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, & Co. ; and 
A. T. Stewart & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


THERE are bushels of Pecks in the ministry 
of the Methodist Church. At the head is JESSE 
T., recently elevated to the episcopacy. Behind 
him are twenty other Pecks (of one and the 
same family) in the itinerant ranks. In the mat- 
ter of preaching, all these Pecks give good Gos- 
pel measure. 

—The gentlemen of the Boston Jubilee or- 
chestra, eight hundred and twenty-nine in num- 
ber, are said to be very much pleased with 
Strauss and his manner of conducting, and 
have amicably agreed to overlook his little ec- 
centricities of manner. They say that he in- 
spires them at once, and that they can play with 
facility under his baton. He is much surprised 
at the efficiency of our .orchestras. He came 
here with the idea—which all foreign musicians 
have on coming to America—that there is noth- 
ing here worth listening to. ; 

—FLotTow has written a new opera, called 
“Lombre,” which has lately been sung in Flor- 
ence and Turin with success. 

—Mr. HENRY GiFForD, who died a few days 
since in Syracuse in the seventy-first year of his 


-age, built the first salt vat ever put up in that 


city. Now the manufacture of salt is the great 
business of the place, and has caused Syracuse to 
grow from a little village to a large and prosper- 
ous city. 

—Some months since a well-known gentleman 
of Boston said to Father CLEVELAND, ‘If you 
live to be 100 years old, I am going to make 
you a present of $100.’’ Father CLEVELAND re- 
plied, ‘Give me your check or the money now, 
and I will discount the interest.” The old gen- 
— intellects were sound in that direc- 

ion. 

—The coronation of Prince Cassa, the new 

King of Ethiopia, was a work of considerable 
time, much shooting, and great eating. It re- 
quired a fortnight to finish it up. First there 
was a grand review, at which 3000 Abyssinian 
priests were present as spectators. Next day 
Cassa made his solemn entry into the cathedral 
of Axum, where the coronation ceremony was 
gone through. At the termination of this he 
repaired to a palace which he had had specially 
built for the occasion, and mounted the throne, 
leading up to which were twelve steps, wearing 
the crown upon his head. At this moment the 
company were so overjoyed as to be unable to 
restrain themselves, and began discharging fire- 
arms in the throne-room, much to the delight 
apparently of the new monarch, but to the det- 
riment of the ceiling, if not of the nerves of 
any delicately organized Ethiopians. The close 
of the rejoicing will, however, in the eyes of 
Americans, atone for the somewhat barbaric 
nature of the previous proceedings. The eating 
and drinking lasted three consecutive days, and 
during the whole of this time the king remained 
in the room. The people entered by relays of 
400 at a time, and the carnival did not end until 
4000 head of cattle and-500 hives of honey used 
in the preparation of hydromel had been con- 
sumed. 
_ —One of the most profitable patents ever 
issued in this country was to Mr. BURDEN, of 
Troy, for horseshoes, the profits of which are 
already said to have exceeded $11,000,000. 

—Boston people calculate that the greatest 
vocal success at the Jubilee was Madame LeEut- 
NER, whose tones are said to be purer and 
stronger than have been heard there for many 
years. Already two or three musical managers 
are making efforts to secure her for the coming 
season. She is a native of Vienna, about thirty- 
three years of age, and is prima donna for life at 
the Leipsic opera-house—an engagement which 
accounts for her being but little known in 
America. Her most notable triumphs have 
been won in Leipsic, although she-has also sung 
in Vienna and in other cities with the same dis- 
tinguished success. Her rendering of the réle 
of the Queen of Night, in ‘‘ Die Zauberflote,” is 
pronounced one of the greatest lyrical perform- 
ances of the present generation. 

—Mrs. GREELEY is said to be unable to walk, 
and in such poor health as to give Mr. GREELEY 
great anxiety about her. 

—JOHN SEIBERLING, of Lynnville, Pennsyl- 
vania, is the oldest postmaster in the United 
States, having held that office continuously for 
fifty-two years and a quarter. 

—SHEEHAN, the sculptor, is making a group 
of statuary in FecuTer’s new theatre, Four- 
teenth Street, representing Poetry, Painting, 
Sculpture, Commerce, and Music, which will 
adorn the exterior of the building. The cast- 
ings will be bronze, after the style of the Dz 
GROOT -VANDERBILT medallion, at a cost of 
$26,000. 

—Speaking of Madame Lucca, who comes 
hither in the autumn, an English critical author- 
ity says: ‘‘ Her action is warmer and more tragic 
than that of Nizsson; her singing has more 
passion and enthusiasm, is fuller of vividness 
and vitality; less like a splendid statue of 
ice; brilliant, scintillating, reflecting every pas- 
sion of lyrical drama, but possessed of none. 
As a consequence, her style is more sympathet- 
ic, and exacts an equal sympathy from the au- 
dience.” 

—A Paris journal, alluding to the marriage 
this month of Miss Nitsson to M. AuGgusTE 
RovuzEAvp, says he is ‘‘un jeune financier Pa- 
risien,’’ and nephew of Admiral Bosso, and that 
the prima donna will continue her lyric career. 
The wedding-trip will be to Sweden. 

—Sir RicHarD WALLACE, the gentleman who 
has done so much for the poor of Paris, pur- 
chased lately, at the sale of the Baroness RoELL, 

Amsterdam, a ‘‘Woody Landscape in Guel- 
ders,” by Hopsema, for 45,000 florins; also a 
“Portrait of a Woman,” by NETscHER. The 
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“Interior of a Church,’ by E. pe Wirt, real- 
ized_27,000 florins; a ‘‘Sea-piece,” by W. Van 
DE VELDE, sold to Mr. Hottoway for 40,500 
florins; Van Dycx’s portrait of HENRI Lreret, 
organist of the cathedral at Antwerp, 18,000 
florins; a ‘‘ Waterfall,” by J. RuyspakEL, sold, 
to the Musée at Antwerp, for 25,000 florins. 

—JOuN H. SurRRatTT has been married to Miss 
VicToRINE Hunter, of Montgomery County, 
Maryland. 

—Madame De Noamess, wife of the new 
French minister to Washington, is said to be a 
lady of great personal attractions and most fas- 
cinating manners. 

—No actress who has appeared in the United 
States wears so many gems as JANAUSCHEK. At 
one of her recent performances the stock she 
exhibited was worth $120,000, a single ring pre- 
sented to her by the Emperor of Austria being 
worth $28,000. 

—‘Double and quits”? might well have been 
a favorite expression of MosEs and AARON WIL- 
cox, who were born on the same om: married 
sisters, were partners in business at Twinsburg, 
Ohio, which is called after them, died on the 
same day, and were buried in the same grave. 

—Makrie A. PipP!In is one of those remarkable 
women who are occasionally produced in Ver- 
mont. She dwells in Winooski, at the age of 
ninety-nine years; has been the mother of twen- 
ty-three children, eight of whom survive, and 
two hundred and twenty descendants have lived 
to bless the day when the old original PrpPIN 
plucked up the courage to “‘ pop,’’ and become 
the partner of her joys. 

—Bishop W1L.1aMs, of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, has translated the Four Gospels and 
the Prayer-Book into the Japanese tongue. He 
has lately visited Japan, and organized a school 
for boys at Osaka, which he has placed under the 
charge of the Rev. ARTHUR R. MorRIs, the mis- 
sionary of the Protestant Episcopal Church at 
that place. 

—We learn from a recent English publication, 
‘Representative Actors,’”’ that ‘Colonel LEN- 
ox, of New York,” is the possessor of a very 
famous picture by Sir Josaua REYNOLDS, enti- 
tled ‘‘St. Cecilia and the Angels.” The original 
of the figure of St. Cecilia is Mrs. BILLINGTON, 
who, in her time, was said to be the finest vocal- 
ist England had produced. She was taken at 
full length, with a choir of angels fluttering 
around and making music to her voice. HaypN 
called on REYNOLDs one day, and found her sit- 
ting for her portrait. Having looked at it for 
some moments attentively, he said, ‘“‘It is very 
like—a very fine likeness. But there is a strange 
mistake: you have painted her listening to the 
angels; you ought to have represented the angels 
listening to her.”? Mrs. BILLINGTON was s0 much 
charmed by this compliment that she sprang 
from her seat and threw her fair arms around 
his neck. 

—At the age of one hundred and twelve, old 
JOHN CASTEEL is dead. The decease occurred 
at Ep Justice’s, in Kentucky, on the 12th of. 
May. He had been married seven times. Good 
name for a man so much married. 

—The Earl of Portsmouth has the honor of 
being the collateral representative of Sir Isaac 
NEwrTOn, and he has generously offered to the 
University of Cambridge all the papers of Sir 
Isaac relating to scientific subjects which his 
lordship has inherited. The gift is prompted 
by the feeling that these papers will be more 
fitly deposited in the library of the university 
of which Sir Isaac was so distinguished an or- 
nament than in his lordship’s muniment-room. 

—In Mr. CLark RussE.b’s new work, “ Rep- 
resentative Actors,’ mention is made of CHARLES 
DiGNnvuM, an eminent singer, who flourished about 
a hundred years ago. Before he turned vocalist 
he was a tailor. eand Moses Kzan (uncle of 
EpmunD Kean), who had also been a tailor, were 
one day together, when CHARLES BANNISTER 
passed with a friend. ‘I never see those two 
fellows together,’ said BANNISTER, “without 
thinking of one of SHAKSPEARE’s plays.” ‘‘ And 
what is that?’ asked the friend. ‘‘ Measure 
for Measure,’ answered BANNISTER. 

—Noblemen in England, whose estates are en- 
tailed, are not apt to have the kindliest feelings 
for those who are next in the line of succession, 
and therefore supposed to be not unwilling to 
step into ‘dead men’s shoes.” This, however, 
was not the case with the late Duke of Bedford, 
a painfully shy man, who with every appliance 
of wealth, and the highest social status, posi- 
tively refused to enter society. Not only did he 
intrust the general oversight of hts estates. to 
his nephew and heir, Mr. Hastines RussELL 
but gave him an income of $40,000 a yo, and 
placed Woburn Abbey at his disposal for the 
autumn months, and begged him to ask any 

uests he pleased, all expenses being paid by the 

uke. 

—Mr. JAMES RussEtu LOWELL is going abroad 
to spend a couple of years. They have no poet 
in the Old World capable of putting into rhyth- 
mic lingo the fun, satire, philosophy, and humor 
of politics contained in the ‘‘ Biglow Papers.”’ 

—Boston is becoming more and more famous 
for the frequency and liberality of its bequests 
to benevolent institutions. The late Joun Rep- 
MAN at the time of his death named the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital as his residuary lega- 
tee. It was then arene that this would 
give it perhaps $50,000. The income from the 
estate has for many years exceeded the amount 
to be paid under the will to the legatees. The 
death of Mr. RepMan’s son has brought the es- 
tate to a settlement, and the treasurer of the 
hospital has been placed in possession of the 
balance, amounting to $446,000. 

—In an extended notice of the late Lord Dat- 
L1nG, the London Saturday Review says that ‘‘ he 
made the most of himself, and he probably pass- 
ed a pleasant life. Diplomatic employment, es- 
pecially in the higher ranks of the profession, 
though it is not unattended by drawbacks, 
seems to possess great attractions of its own. 
Eminent soldiers and sailors have been known 
to prefer diplomatic appointments to high pre- 
ferment in their own professions ; and it is nat- 
urally desirable to frequent on equal terms the 
highest society, and to be engaged in dignified 
transactions which occasionally relate to great 
affairs. Except in his Spanish misadventure, 
Lord DALLING was never connected with any 
conspicuous failure. His literary pretensions 
procured him a certain reputation for ability 
outside the limits of his profession, and his 
own experience provided him with interesting 
subjects. Although he never attained greatness 
or considernble political importance, his death 
may fuirly entigle him to a passing notice.” 
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Fig. 7.—NETTED GUIPURE 




















Fig. 1.—Pornt Lace Borper. 
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Fig. 9.—NeEtrep Gurrure INSERTION. \ 
Q\ Fig. 10.—Netrep Guipure Epeixe. 
pER. This border is suitable for 
trimming lingerie, curtains, win- 
dow-shades, surplices, etc. 
Transfer the design for the 
point lace braid and for the 
net-like foundation to lin- 
en, baste on the pieces 
of point lace braid, 
following the out- stitch (see Har- 
lines, and sew them er’s Bazar, Vol. 
together at Fig. 13.—Hatr or Fiorentine Gurrvre Square For TOILETTE CusuHIONs, ETC. * TIL, No. 27, 
the intersect- p. 420, Fig. 
ing points and 2), and the 
where they lie inner _ star- 
side by side, with- shaped figure 
out passing the nee- in point de re- 
dle through the foun- prise. 
dation, however. Work Figs. 3 and 4.— 
the lace stitches with fine Pornt Lace INsER- 
white thread as shown by the Tons. ‘These insertions 
illustration, Directions for work- are worked with point lace 
ing all the stitches used in point braid, and in the stitches shown 
lace embroidery were given in Har- by the illustrations. Work the 
per’s Bazar, Vol. III., No. 11. edge trim- 


Fig. 2.— Point Lace Mepaturon. ming of Fig. 


This me- 4 with the aid 
dallion is used of Fig. 10, page 
for caps, cravat- 1, Supplement to 


ends, etc. After Harper's Bazar, No. 
completing the design 11, Vol. III. 


work the medallion with Figs. 5 and 6.—Cor- 
narrow point lace braid NERS OF Point LACE AND 
and white thread in the NEEDLE-worK BORDERS: 
These borders are suitable for 
trimming handkerchiefs, tidies, pil- 


embroidery cotton, and on this 
foundation work the close 
button-hole stitches shown 
by the illustration, hav- 
ing first worked the 
outer edge trim- 
ming in twisted 
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low-cases, etc. ‘To make the border shown by Fig. 5 first baste the 

two pieces of point lace braid, which edge the narrow border worked 
in point-de reprise and twisted stitch, on a four-cornered piece of 
cambric or linen of. the requisite size, and fasten them on one side 
with button-hole stitches and on the other side with overhand 
stitches, as shown by the illustration. Cut away the material ain- 
derneath ‘the braid. In‘ connection with the embroidered part fin- 
ished thus far, work the scallops in point lace embroidery as shown 
by the illustration. For the border shown by Fig. 6 transfer the 
design shown by the illustration to a piece of the material of the 
requisite size, and. sew on narrow point lace braid, following the 
outlines. Along the inner and outer outline of the border work the 
edge trimming shown by Fig. 13, page 1, Supplement to Harper's 


it besides with wheels. The pointed three-cornered 
figures are worked in button-hole stitch. On the under 
edge button-hole stitch the foundation in points a: shown 
by the illustration, in doing which form single picots at 
regular intervals, and cut away the project'ng netted 
foundation. ‘Then border the pointed edge with button- 
hole stitch scallops, which are also ornamented \-ith 
picots. 

Fig. 11.—Netrep Guievre Founpatiox. For this 
foundation work, first, with white thread on a netting 
mesh half an inch in circumference a piece of the requi- 
site size in straight netting. Darn this foundation with 
thread in point de reprise, observing the illustration: 
Finally, stretch the thread bars between the design 
figures and work the wheels. 

Figs. 12-14.—Nerrep Guirure Squares. These 
squares are partly suitable for trimming lingerie and for 
covering toilette cushions. When set together with 
strips of material, for instance, with strips of écru-col- 
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Fig. 1.—Rosr- 
COLORED Gros 
GRAIN AND Brack 
VELVET Bow 
FOR THE Harr. 

[See Fig. 2.] 
















Fig. 3.—Satmon Gros Grain, Brack 
VELVET, AND Brack Lace Bow 
FOR THE Hair. 






Fig. 4.—Grreen Gros Grain, BLack 
VELVET, AND Brack Lac” Bow 
FOR THE Harr. 




















Fig. 5.—Litac Gros Grain anp Brack 


Fig. 6.—Crére pe CHIne, 
Ve tvet Bow For THE Harr. 


Lace, AND VELVET Bow FOR 
THE Hatr.—[See Fig. 7.] 











Bazar, No. 11,Vol. III., and the remain- 
ing lace stitches. Finally, button-hole = gy cg Vexver NeckLace _ ored or white linen cambric, satin, 


stitch the small scallops of the inner edge witH STEEL SPANGLES. ete., they make pretty tidies and 
trimming on the material; cut away the table-covers. For all the squares 
edge of the material underneath the em- work, first, the foundation in straight 


broidery. 

Figs. 7-10. —NettTep 
GurpuRE INSERTIONS 
AND Epeine. The in- 
sertions Figs. 7-9 are 
worked on a_ netting 
mesh half an inch in cir- 
cumference with white @ 
thread —the insertions 
Figs, 7 and 9 in straight 


netting, and then 
‘darn it with white 
thread, not too fine, 
in point d’esprit, point 
de reprise, and point 
de toile as shown by 
the illustration. In 
working the Floren- 
tine guipure square, 
one-half of which is 





















Fig. 10.—MANNER OF HEM-STITCHING 
Cravat Bow, Fic. 9.—Fur Sizer. 






Fig. 11.—MANNER OF FOLDING 
RrBson OF CRAVAT 
Bow, Fria. 9. 






Fig. 8.—Mavve Gros Grain Bow ror 
THE Harr. 
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Fig. 7.—Crére pe Curve, Lack, AND VELVET 
Cravat Bow.—[See Fig. 6.] 





2 Fig. 9.—Hem-stitcHeD Brack Gros Grain Cravat 
netting, and Fig. 8 in diagonal netting. Darn the finished Bow.—[See Figs. 10 and 11.] 
netted foundation in point de toile, point d’esprit, and point 
de reprise as shown, by the illustration; the insertions 
Figs. 7 and 9 are also ornamented with wheels. For the 
crossed thread bars and the stems stretch a coarse thread 
each, and work on it as ‘described above: ‘The insertion 
Fig. 8 is button-hole stitched on the outer edges. For 


shown by Fig. 13, first darn the corresponding rows of holes 
in point de toile and work the wheels, then work the wound 
thread bars in the middle of the square, and. the bars in 
point de reprise. Edge the rows of holes with button-hole 
the edging: Fi : so eca dae stitches, as shown by the illustration, at the same time work- 

7 eing’ Fig. 10 work a strip of the requisite width in : ing the picots (see Fig. 42, page 1, Supplement to Harper's 
straight netting, darn it in point d’esprit and point de re- Fig. 2.—Rosr-coLorep Gros Grain AND Brack VELVET Rippon Bazar, No. 11, Vol. III.). The outer three rows of holes 
prise in the design shown by the illustration, and ornament Cravat Bow.—[{See Fig. 1.] are darved in mosaic point stitch, as shown by the illustra- 
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tion. Cut away the netted foundation between 
the button-hole stitched rows of holes. For the 
crossed bars of the square, Fig. 14, stretch two 
coarse threads each lengthwise above the netted 
foundation in the direction shown by the illustra- 
tion, and darn them in point de reprise as shown 
the illustration, in doing which pass the needle 
rough the netted foundation. In a similar 
manner work the larger leaves of the illustration 
each on three threads. For the stems of the 
smaller leaf border stretch one thread each, and 
on it work in straight half-polka stitch, in doing 
which also surround the netted threads of the 
foundation. 


Cravat Bows and Bows for the Hair, 
Figs. 1-11. 
Sec illustrations on page 477. 

Tux illustrations, Figs. 1-11, show a large variety of 
cravat bows and bee tor the hair of lace, gros grain, 
and velvet ribbon. It must be observed that bows for 
the hair are worn with very long ends of late, and that 
bows made of colored 5 pres n or watered i) 
velvet ribbon are highly in favor. 

1 and 2.—Rosz-oororep Gros Gram AnD 

Buaox Vetver Rissow Bow rox Tae Hate, anp Cra- 
vat Bow. The bow shown by Fig. 1 consists of one 

* loop three inches and a quarter long and one loop 
two inches and a half long, a pleated knot, and an 
end of rose-colored The loops and the 
knot are cut on the bias, and are hem-stitched on the 


* outer edges Gree-cighe of an inch wide on the out- 


side to simulate a binding. The end, which is two 
inches and seven-ei othe wide and six inches and 
seven-eighths long, cut straight, of double material 
(folded through e middle), and is raveled out on the 
under edge two inches seven-eighths deep, the 
threads being knotted together in frin tassels as 
shown by the illustration. The bow is finished = a 
loop two inches and a half long, an end six inches 
rm 4 seven-eighths long, and two ends each rixteen 
inches long of black velvet ribbon an inch and three- 
quarters wide. The loops and ends are set on a stiff 
lace foundation, which is furnished with a hair-pin 
for fastening the bow. Fig. 2 shows a cravat bow to 
match the bow for the hair. 

. 8.—SaLmon Gros Geary, BLaok VELVET, AND 
Brack Laoz Bow ror Tue Harz. For this bow cut 
of salmon in ribbon two inches and three- 

uarters wide one loop four inches and seven-eighths 
5 , one loop two inches and a half long, one end 
oueive inches and a half long, and one end fifteen 
inches and a quarter long; the latter is raveled out on 
the under end two inches and a half long, and the 
other end is sloped off. Then arrange two loops each 
two inches and seyen-eighths long of black velvet rib- 
bon two inches and a half wide, and fasten all the 
loops and ends on a small square stiff lace founda- 
tion as shown by the illustration. The bow is finished 
by gathered black lice an inch and th uarters 
wide, which is sewed on in the shape of a half ro- 
sette, and an end of black lace seven inches and sev- 
en-eighths long. This end consists of a piece of lace 
owent -five inches and three-quarters long, which is 
folded double, crosswise, gathered from the fold to a 
length of an inch and three-quarters, and the remain- 
der joined on the straight sides that come together. A 
pleated velvet knot covers the seam made by sewing 
on the loops and ends. The cravat bow to match the 
bow for the hair is arranged in a similar manner, but 
without the long ends. 

Fig. 4.—Green Gros Grarn anp Biaok Lace Bow 
ror THR Harm. To make this bow arrange an end of 
green gros grain ribbon thirty inches and a half long 
and two inches and three-quarters wide, on one side, 
in close double box-pleats half an inch wide, to a 
length of four inches and a half, and sew this pleated 
piece of ribbon on a semicircular stiff lace foundation, 
an inch and a half in diameter, half an inch from the 
rounded outer edge of the foundation. Cover this 
half rosette with gathered black lace two inches wide, 
as shown by the illustration; then fasten an end of 
lace eight inches long, like that of the bow shown by 
Fig. 8, an end of the green gros grain ribbon referred 
to sixteen inches long, a loop four inches long and a 
loop two inches and a half long of similar ribbon, and 
a short loop and pleated knot of black velvet ribbon 
on the foundation. This knot covers the seam of all 
the loops and ends. The cravat bow to match is made 
in a similar manner. 

g. 5.—LiLao Gros Gram anp BiaoKk Ve.vet Bow 

For THE Harr. The half rosette, the lighter loops, and 
the knot of this bow are of lilac gros grain cut bias; 
the knot and loops are hem-stitched on the outside 
—— of an inch wide to simulate a binding. 
The half rosette consists of a bias strip of gros grain 
twenty inches long and an inch and seven-eighths 
wide, which is raveled out on one side half an inch 
wide, box-pleated closely on the other side to a length 
of four inches, and sewed on a semicircular stiff lace 
foundation. The bow is finished by a loop three inch- 
es long and two loops each two inches and a quar- 
ter long of black velvet ribbon an inch and th uar- 
ters wide, one end eleven inches and a quarter long, 
and one end twelve inches and seven-eighths long of 
similar ribbon. Set a hair-pin on the under side of 
the foundation for fastening the bow. Cravat bow 
arranged in a similar manner, with short ends. 

Figs. 6 and 7.—Crire pr Curing, Lact, anp VELVET 
Rrsson Bow ror tue Harr, anp Cravat Bow. The 
bow for the hair consists of a half rosette, loops, and 
fringed ends of red crepe de Chine. For the alf ro- 
sette cut a strip of crépe de Chine twelve inches long 
and two inches wide, hem-stitch it on one side a quar- 
ter of an inch wide on the outside, and edge it along 
the fold with black lace seven-eighths of an inch wide; 
arrange the other side of the strip in close box-pleats 
to a length of an inch and th uarters, and sew it 
on a stiff lace foundatiop. Besides this fasten one 
end _ nine inches and three-quarters long, and one end 
twelve inches one of black velvet ribbon an inch and 
three-quarters wide, and two ends of crépe de Chine 
on the stiff lace foundation. The shorter crépe de 
Chine end is three-.rnered, four inches and seven- 
eighths long on the straight sides, and raveled out 
there three-quarters of an inch wide. Fold the two 
upper corners of this triangle on the outside in such 
a manner that they overlap-each other seven-eighths 
of an inch wide, and then pleat the bias side of this 

art. The longer end consists of a piece of crépe de 

Shine eight inches long and five inches wide, which is 
raveled out four inches long on ene end, folded length- 
wise through the middle, and joined on the sides; the 
fringe threads are knotted together as shown by the 
illus' ion. The bow is finished by two short loops 
of crépe de Chine, an end of lace eight inches long, 
and a knot of black velvet ribbon. Fig. 7 shows the 
cravat bow to match the bow for the hair. 

ue See Gros Grain Bow For THE Harr. 
This bow is made of a three-cornered piece of mauve 
gros grain twenty-five inches and aes lon; 
on the longest edge and fourteen inches wide in the mid- 

dle. Both side corners are rounded off slightly. This 
piece is hemmed all around half an inch wite, gathered 
closely in the middle, and arranged in two loops each 
three inches and a quarter long, and two ends six 
inches and a half long each, as shown by the illustra- 
tion. Set the piece thus arran, on a foundation of 
stiff lace and black silk an inch wide and two inches 
and a quarter long, and cover it with a narrow pleated 
knot. On the ends of the foundation set two pieces 
of elastic cord, the ends of which are furnished with 
a button and loop for fastening the bow. 

Figs. 9-11.—Hem-strionEp BLaox Gros Grarn Rin- 
BON vat Bow. This bow consists of loops and 
ends of black gros grain ribbon two inches and three- 

uarters wide. The loops are hem-stitched through 

e middle and the ends two inches and seven-eighths 
from the under end. To make each hem-stitch seam 
draw out the crosswise threads seven-eighths of an 
inch wide at the corresponding points, and sew up the 
8 in the middle with fine black 
ei y Fig. 10. Theribbon for the loops is 
laid in a fold in the middle of the hem-stitch seam, so 





that the points shown Figs. 9 and 11 are formed. 
The ends are final); Ly 


ly raveled out an inch and seven- 
eighths wide. 
Black Velvet Necklace with Steel Spangles. 
See illustration on page 477. 
Neoxaces of this kind are made of colored or black 


neck is an inch wide and a yard and a quarter long; 
on the middle of the ribbon, nine inches and 


ed es; on the pointed end of this 
ribbon set the which is furnished for ure 
pose with a si . The illustration shows the 
ends of the ribbon shortened. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


THE INTERNATIONAL BOAT-RACE, 
TS 10th of June opened very inauspicious- 

ly for the international contest on the 
Thames ; but as the afternoon drew on, the obser- 
vation, ‘‘ A fine day for the race!” was heard on 


every hand, and joyfully assented to. This ex- 


pression, by-the-bye, is often a mere trap for the 
unwary, who, upon hearing it on no very partic- 
ular occasion, are apt to inquire, ‘‘ For what 
race?” when the prompt reply, ‘‘ For the human 
race,” accompanied by a burst of laughter, con- 
vinces them that they have been made a jest of, 
or, in more popular language, ‘‘sold.” If any 
farther conversation regarding the great aquatic 
event took place, it would almost certainly be to 
the effect that the Atalanta crew were a very 
plucky and brilliant one, but that it was out of 
the question, by reason of the errors of their 
style, that they could beat such a four as would 
be brought against them. As a matter of fact 
beyond all question, if the method adopted by 
your countrymen is the correct one, that which 
we in England have always practiced is alto- 
gether incorrect. It is true that upon this es- 
pecial occasion we have borrowed from Amer- 
ica two practices that have been hitherto almost 
unknown among us—namely, the dispensing 
with a coxswain and the sliding motion of the 
rowers. But in all other respects the system 
adopted by the two crews that competed yester- 
day differed toto calo. The English dip the oar 
with a “catch,” which the Americans dispense 
with, while on the other hand the stroke of the 
former is longer ; not that the oar remains in the 
water longer, or even so long, but has what you 
would call in horse-racing ‘‘a longer stride.” 
It is the opinion of our boating world that you 
do not ‘‘pull it through” sufficiently, and that 
you ‘‘rush forward at the feather,” and, worse 
than all, that you ‘‘row with your arms solely, 
without making due use of your legs.” All this 
may or may not be so—I am no authority on 
such matters—but certainly the boating world 
were prepared: to back their opinion yesterday 
before the start at three, and even four, to one. 
Without doubt, however, no such odds would 
have been offered—it is an aquatic maxim that 
it is never three to one upon such an event—had 
not the London crew been so well and widely 
known as perhaps whe four very best amateur 
oarsmen upon the Thames. Mr. Close (No. 1) 
rowed in the winning boat in the last two 
matches between our universities; Mr. Gulston 
(No. 2) rowed in the crew that won the Grand 
Challenge Cup in 1868, and in that which car- 
ried off the Steward’s Cup for ‘* fours” at Henley 
no less than three years running; with Mr. 
Long (No. 3) as his partner he also won the sil- 
ver goblets for ‘‘ pairs;” Mr. Long won the 
Wingfield sculls in 1869 and 1870; and Mr. 
Stout (the stroke) carried off both the Wingfield 
and the Didmond sculls in 1868. In a word, 
no crew were ever considered stronger upon 
London water than that which your countrymen 
so pluckily contended with yesterday ; nor would 
it have been any disgrace to them had they been 
beaten. with greater ease than they were. 

As in a battle no ordinary combatant knows 
any thing of how affairs are going on beyond 
what happens in his immediate vicinity, so the 
spectator of a boat-race, unless he is on board 
of some accompanying steamer (a bad place, in 
my opinion, since his view is so foreshortened 
that he can never estimate the distance be- 
tween the boats), can only describe a section of 
the course, and must rely on others to supply 
the remaining portions of it. For my own part, 
I beheld the race from Hammersmith, a spot 
about two-thirds of the distance between the 
starting-point (Mortlake) and the winning-post 
at Putney, from a stand that commanded about 
a mile of the river. I have seen many boat-races 
on the Thames, but never did I see such a con- 
course as crowded its banks to witness this one. 
So far as the eye could reach upon both sides 
the shore was black with people, so that the riv- 
er looked like a mourning envelope with a very 
deep black edge. ‘The metaphor goes no fur- 
ther, for nothing could be gayer than the scene 
itself, nor in better humor than the spectators. 
They climbed the trees, they crawled up the 
chains of the Suspension-Bridge, they clustered 
upon every coign of vantage like swarming bees, 
and (most unhappily, as it afterward turned out) 
the water bore almost as many upon its bosom 
as did the land. Every description of craft was 
to be seen, from the misshapen ‘‘ scow”—as I 
believe you call it—which seems to have had the 
ark for its model, down to the fairy-like steam- 
yacht, all plate-glass and gilding, that cleaves 
the waves with its plow-shaped keel as swiftly as 
the dragon-fly shoots through the sunny air. 
There were canoes and double canoes, whose in- 
mates scooptd the water with their paddles aft- 
er a manner borrowed from the South Seas. 
There were ‘eight oars,” and “six oars,” and 
‘* five oars” (two on one side and three on the 
other—a sight never seen by these eyes before), 
and ‘‘four oars” (all with steersmen, howev- 





er), and ‘‘randans” (two oars and two sculls), 
and ‘‘pair oars,” scores and scores of them. 
As for scullers, in outriggers so fragile that to 
use a pocket-handkerchief in them is an opera- 
tion as delicate as cutting for the stone, and to 
sneeze is your death-knell, they covered the 
river as thickly as do the ‘‘daddy-long-legs” in 
hot weather—an insect which,. moreover, they 
greatly resemble. From the left bank an un- 
ceasing throng of people embarked for the pur- 
pose of landing on the barges moored in the cen- 
tre of the stream, so that by the time (4.30) ap- 
pointed for the race there was absolutely no land 
to be seen, and very little water. From this 
vast crowd of human beings there arose a con- 
tinuous hum such as pervades a lime-tree in hot 
weather—‘‘ the bee music of innumerable organ- 
thunders,” as Leigh Hunt calls it—ever and anon 
exchanged for a hearty burst of cheering, as some 
huge steamboat, itself a moving mass of human- 


“ity, swept by, flying the Stars and Stripes. Nay, 


so cordial was the public sympathy that a gen- 
tleman calling himself ‘‘the American diver” 
thought it a good opportunity to appear in- the 
river in a craft the size of a walnut-shell, or at 
most of one of a pair of rather large goloshes, 
and then and there to upset himself, with the im- 
mediate object (for his ulterior one was cop- 
pers) of coming up in some unexpected place, 
like a moor-hen. Not content with this, he 
was tied hand and foot, by persons supposed to 
be his friends, and then thrown in, with the same 
result; and finally he was put in a sack, like 
some faithless female of the Bosphorus, and con- 
signed to a watery tomb. His safe emergence 
from this last ordeal convinced me of two things: 
first, that M. Dumas does not exceed possibility 
in his account of Monte Christo’s escape from the 
Chateau d’If, and secondly, that ‘‘the American 
diver” is certainly not born to be drowned. It 
struck me, however, that it might have been 
rather awkward for him if the racing boats had 
come by at the precise moment when he had en- 
countered some little difficulty in getting out of 
his bag; for they would certainly have monopo- 
lized the attention of his friends at a moment 
when he could very ill have dispensed with it. 

However, the race-boats did not come by, nei- 
ther then nor. for hours afterward; for just at 
the last moment it was agreed to row the course 
in the contrary direction to that first intended— 
i. e., from Mortlake to Putney, instead of from 
Putney to Mortlake—in order not to face the 
wind. ‘The consequence of this was a delay 
that was for one thing deplorable, since it was 
found next to impossible, notwithstanding the 
best efforts of the swift and diligent police gal- 
leys, to clear the course a second time. How- 
ever, after a fashion, this at last was effected ; 
and presently there came down the wind that 
inarticulate yet most impressive sound that is 
produced by wave on wave of distant cheering. 
From tens of the ds of h throats it 
rose, to be taken up by tens of thousands more, 
and renewed again. Nor. am I speaking the 
words of flattery when I tell you that those stir- 
ring cheers greeted the London crew—who, 
when they passed me, were at least ten lengths 
ahead—not a whit more cordially than they wel- 
comed their gallant opponents. So far as the 
chance of victory was concerned, I must, honest- 
ly tell you it was never in doubt. From the 
very first (as I read every where) the Londoners 
drew rapidly away, and they increased their dis- 
tance with every stroke; but at the same time 
the Atalanta crew rowed a lost race as gamely as 
men could row boat, as it seeméd to me, speed- 
ing with the swiftness of a swallow, though not 
without an occasional splash such as is made by 
a swallow’s wing. On the other hand, not a 
drop of water was visibly thrown upward by the 
English oar-blades. Had the river been frozen, 
and their boat impelled by skates, it could not 
have slid by more rapidly nor with less of ap- 
parent effort. Further down the river, as I am 
told, a most unfortunate collision took place be- 
tween the Atalantas and a boat-load. of peo- 
ple, mostly women, which had strayed on the 
course. My wonder is, considering the change 
of plan, that the course was kept as clear as it 
was, and that some such accident did not take 
place long before. The universal regret is that 
it should have happened to our guests. To our- 
selves it would have been less lamentable on all 
accounts. However, as I have told you, the 
race, though necessarily full of interest and ex- 
citement, was from the very beginning a hollow 
one. With a picked crew from our universities, 
such as your Harvard men contended with, the 
result might have been otherwise; but not (as I 
believe) unless the Atalanta oarsmen had con- 
descended, as the Harvard did, to take a wrin- 
kle or two from the Thames style of rowing. 
Nevertheless, I understand that, with the char- 
acteristic pluck of their nation, the losers are 
resolved once more to try conclusions with ‘‘ the 
Britishers” next week at. Henley, where they 
will meet, not, indeed, such a four as they met 
yesterday, but a first-rate London crew, and 
probably.one or two from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. This race will also be rowed without a 
steersman ; and in my humble opinion the wa- 
ter world owes your people a great debt for 
teaching it to dispense with that insignificant 
but still very perceptible-as-a-dead-weight little 
creature, the coxswain. So far as I could ob- 
serve, both boats were steered as straight as 
though they had carried a fifth man, and the 
subsequent collision, as I hear, was in no respect 
owing to his absenée. As we have adopted this 
great innovation from you, so, I hope, you will 
not on your side be too proud to learn of us. 
Should your oarsmen perfect themselves at our 
expense, and conquer us on our native river, we 
shall not grudge you the victory. If you had 
stood beside me yesterday, and heard the wel- 
come that the mere sight of your flag evoked 
from every throat, you would be as sure of this 
as I, R. Kemstr, of London. 








THE COUNTY POOR-HOUSE. 
” FACTS. 
By SUSAN: FENIMORE COOPER. 


R. and Mrs. Brown were passing the sum- 

mer in the village which is my own home. 

They came to me one pleasant morning with the 
request that I would take a drive with them. 

‘*Can you spare us a long afternoon?—we 
have a favor to ask.” 

I readily signified my assent. 

“*They tell me that the poor-house of this 
county is within a few miles of the village. I 
am anxious to see it. I have lived in a large 
city all my life, and my own experience among 
the poor has lain entirely among the pauper 
classes of New York. That experience has been 
most painful, often absolutely heart-rending, 
But in this prosperous county and in this flour- 
ishing village such matters must wear a very 
different aspect from what they do in a large 
overcrowded city. I see nothing of poverty 
about this village, for instance. A poor-house 
would scarcely seem necessary in a prosperous 
agricultural region like this.” 

I shook my head, and a sad smile rose un- 
bidden to my lips as I answered my friend: 
‘* Poverty does not appear so much on the sur- 
face in the country. It does not stalk abroad 
as it does in the cities. But it exists with us as 
elsewhere. ‘The proportion of paupers is much 
smaller in the country; but the number is lar- 
ger than you would think possible—very much 
larger than it should be. We have, for instance, 
every year a number of men and of women beg- 
ging at our doors for food, clothing, and money. 
And many of these are Americans by birth and 
education.” 

‘*You surprise me. It is the theory that 
Americans are too proud to beg.” 

** Alas for theories! Pride is but a broken 
reed to lean upon.” 

After a little further conversation it was set- 
tled that we should spend the afternoon at the 
poor-house. I asked permission to take with 
me a friend—Mrs. Gray—who had visited regu- 
larly at the poor-house for years, knew the in- 
mates personally, and would be likely to give us 
trustworthy information on the subject. 

It was a lovely afternoon. ‘The drive was 
charming, through a rich farming country prom- 
ising a noble harvest, while large herds and 
flocks were feeding in the meadows. 

‘“*You must have many dairy-farms in this 
county,” observed Mr. Brown. 

“*Yes, many large dairy-farms. Some of the 
best butter in the State is made here. We have 
large cheese factories too. The best cheese made 
in this county rivals the English Cheshire. It 
is, indeed, often sold in New York for Cheshire.” 

‘* And what fine hop fields you have!” added 
Mrs. Brown; ‘‘they look like flowering vine- 
yards.” 

‘* Many acres of the county are in hops,” was 
the answer. 

‘* And here we come to a factory, looking neat 
and prosperous. What are made here, woolen 
or cotton goods?” inquired Mr. Brown. 

“Woolen fabrics are made here. There are 
two factories for cottons within a short dis- 
tance on the other side of the valley.” 

** And with all these means of supporting a 
rural population, you still have paupers !” 

‘““We still have paupers. ‘Theory at fault 
again, you see.” 

“ But what can be the chief cause of pauper- 
ism in a state of society like this?” asked Mr. 
Brown. 

I turned to my friend Mrs. Gray for an an- 
swer. She spoke simply and quietly. She 
shrunk from speaking on a subject so important 
among recent acquaintances. But I had al- 
ready urged her to give Mr. Brown all the trust- 
worthy iuformation she could in connection with 
the practical working of the present poor-house 
system: he was a man of principle, character, 
and influence in the State, and the truth should 
reach such men. 

‘*T believe pauperism to come more frequent- 
ly from weak individual self-indulgence than 
from any other one cause,” she replied; ‘‘self- 
indulgence in idleness, in drinking, in wasteful 
expenditure, and in other evil habits—gradually 
undermining the moral character, and taking 
root as so many vices. The want of a sound 
moral education lies at the foundation of very 
much of this evil. You seldom find among our 
rural population an industrious, conscientious, 
prudent person sinking into pauperism. In the 
few exceptions I have known the poverty was 
brought about by the self-indulgence of others— 
the misconduct of husband, father, or wife—or 
by disease, which may often be traced also to 
some form of weak self-indulgence.” 

‘*You believe, then, that pauperism is, in a 
measure, a moral evil ?” 

** As a general rule, I believe it to partake 
largely of that character in this country. Moral 
weakness, want of self-control, under one form or 
another, will generally be found to have caused 
the evil, at least among our rural population. 
A sound education would be the best preventive. 
By a sound education I mean a sound moral 
education: mere intellectual education will 
never suffice to prevent this evil. The best 
readers among the boys and girls of a village 
school too often waste their time in reading bad 
books and worse papers—books and papers 
which are not only trashy and enervating, but, 
too many of them, absolute poison to the moral 
system. ‘The sense of individual moral re- 
sponsibility to God and man must be awakened 
and kept in living activity if you aim at a truly 
sound, healthful education.” 

‘*There can be no doubt of that,” observed 
Mr. Brown. 

‘*'The same principle applies to all classes of 
men and women,” continued Mrs. Gray. ‘I 
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have known this weak self-indulgence to bring 
virtual pauperism upon educated persons who 
began life in comparative wealth. Self-indul- 

nce made them extravagant, and extravagance 
brought them to poverty. Extravagance is a 
very common W of Americans of all class- 
es. We are very seldom miserly ; but the num- 
ber who are extravagant is legion. Teach our 
people to be truly conscientious, and nine-tenths 
of the pauperism in the country will vanish.” 

«A sound moral education would cure the 
nation of other evils besides pauperism,” said 
Mr. Brown. : 

We had now reached a turn in the road, the 
entrance to a long larfe leading through the poor- 
house farm to the buildings. The farm was a 
fine one, and well tilled. It contained 160 acres. 

“The house seems well placed,” said Mr. 
Brown. a 

‘*Yes, the position has been well chosen. 
And the buildings are pretty good, though need- 
ing repairs. This poor-house ranks among the 
best in the State,” answered Mrs. Gray. 

A poor old creature, bare-headed and bare- 
footed, in a blue gown, was walking at a steady 
pace, @ sort of trot, along the narrow foot-path 
by the road-side. She looked up with a good- 
natured smile as we passed, but without paus- 


ing. , 

‘Old Mary trots along this path almost in- 
cessantly, unless in the coldest winter weather. 
She is an idiot. No one knows her name or 
parentage. She was left in the road, near a 
furm-house, one night, when a child about three 
years old. The farmer and his wife took her to 
their home, and kept her as long as they lived. 
At their death she was brought here, where she 
has been many years, trotting along the path in 
this way day after day. She is quite harmless, 
and a favorite with all. She must have walked 
thousands of miles over this ground in all the 
years she has been here,” said Mrs. Gray. 

We drove into a court-yard, surrounded by 
buildings of stone three stories high, with a sort 
of fountain of running water in the centre. 

‘¢It reminds me somewhat of the court-yard 
of a French auberge,” remarked Mr. Brown. 

There were some dozen men and women, and 
as many children, moving about or sitting on 
the steps; among them several painfully idiotic 
faces, generally very filthy, and with a degraded 
look. 

We were introduced to the keepers—worthy, 
respectable people, occupying comfortable rooms 
in the centre of the building. ‘They offered to 
show us over the whole house, but Mrs. Gray 
took that office upon herself. 

“T suppose respectable people are always 
chosen for keepers ?” inquired Mr. Brown, as we 
moved on. 

‘“*Yes, generally they are so. But politics 
often interfere ; and worthy people who have ex- 
perience in the work are sometimes thrown aside 
for new-comers who have every thing to learn, 
and whose fitness has yet to be proved.” 

We were first taken to the kitchen. Every 
thing here was very neat — nicely whitewashed 
walls, painted tables and benches, and clean 
floors. Three fong tables were spread with 
plates, knives and forks, and spoons, and a 
small tin basin—all clean. ‘The stove, boilers, 
and cooking apparatus, and a dresser, were at 
one end of the long room. Every thing looked 
orderly. We were told there were one hundred 
and forty to be fed that day. In winter there 
are sometimes a hundred more. When crowded, 
they serve the tables three times in succession. 

“You shall see them at their supper present- 
ly,” said Mrs. Gray. 

“Who prepares the food ?” asked Mrs. Brown. 

“The pauper women help with the cooking, 
washing, and ironing. But there are also paid 
workers in the house to superintend.” 

Mrs. Gray then showed us the women’s rooms. 
They occupy one side of the court-yard. The 
first room we entered was very filthy—floor, 
beds, and inmates. 

“‘Draw your dresses close about you, and do 
not go too near the beds,” whispered our friend, 
before opening the door. ‘There are vermin 
of all kinds here.” 

There were six beds, all most uninviting. 
There were men, women, and children about. 
A large brutal-looking man had been a burglar, 
and some years in the State-prison ; his wife was 
one of the occupants of the room. ‘Two very 
bright, handsome little ones, their grandchildren, 
were playing about—born in the house. Several 
young women with babies were sitting about— 
illegitimate children these, born in the house. 
This I had already heard. One of these moth- 
ers was a child of fourteen; another was an 
idiot, an inmate of the house for the last ten 
years. With the exception of one old Irish- 
woman, very ill at the time, all these were Amer- 
leans by birth. Only two women in the room 
could read. 

We passed to the second floor. The stairs 
were tolerably clean. ‘There was a large room 
on each side of the hall. These rooms were de- 
cidedly cleaner than those below, but we were ad- 
vised to take the same precautions against ver- 
min. In one room was a young Irishwoman 
dying of consumption, a most distressing sufferer ; 
three or four little children were hanging about 
her. There were other children crying in the 
room. ; 

_ “Is there no hospital-room reserved for the 
sick?” asked Mrs, Brown. : 

“‘None!” replied Mrs. Gray. ‘‘Sick and well 
are all together. The paupers nurse each other. 
At times fifteen persons have slept in this room, 
three or four, perhaps, ill. I have known the air 
in this room perfectly stifling in winter, with the 
windows nailed down! And on one occasion we 
found here an old woman with her grandchild in 
the same bed, both covered with a terrible erup- 
tion from head to foot. It was the itch. Scarce 
a child in the house that winter but had it, and 





many of the grown people also. It has often 
prevailed here.” 

‘*Did you visit them still? Did you not suf- 
fer from being near them ?” 

‘We came as usual. Not one of us ever suf- 
fered from our visits. If people are cleanly 
themselves, and are careful not to approach the 
beds or the people too closely, there seems to be 
little danger. But precaution is necessary.” 

Two or three half-crazy women now gather- 
ed about us, looking kindly and smiling, but 
tricked out with the most childish gewgaws and 
trifles, bits of ribbon, beads, feathers, artificial 
flowers, etc. ‘Two of these were quite young. 

“One of these,” whispered Mrs. Gray, “is a 
very good, conscientious creature, singularly 
truthful and honest. She is assuredly a Chris- 
tian at heart, in spite of her infirmity.” 

There was another very sick woman in this 
room also. Children were playing about. Near 
a window sat a very aged woman, said, on good 
authority, to be one hundred and seven years old. 
Her daughter of eighty sat beside her. A grand- 
daughter and great-grandchild were also in the 
house. ‘The old woman spoke brightly in answer 
to Mrs. Gray, and she spoke freely to the stran- 
gers also. Her face was one mask of wrinkles, 
but otherwise she scarcely looked older than her 
daughter. All were Americans, and the two old- 
er women had never been taught toread. There 
were several foreigners in this room, which was 
a large one—German, English, and Irish. 

‘*What are those two young and healthy- 
looking women doing here?” asked Mrs. Brown. 

‘¢'They came here when their children were 
born. One of them had been deserted by her 
husband ; the other is a woman of bad charac- 
ter, who seems to remain here year after year. 
They sometimes have several children before 
they leave the house. Their children remain 
here.” 

‘And what are those half-witted women 
doing with those little ones? Do they employ 
them as nurses? I should think that scarcely 
safe,” observed Mrs. Brown. ; 

‘*Those idiot women are mothers—mothers 
of the children in their arms. There are half- 
witted women here who have been in the house 
ten years or more, and who have young chil- 
dren.” 

A very grave silence followed these words of 
Mrs. Gray. 

‘The number of idiots and half-witted paupers, 
men and women, boys and girls, was, indeed, a 
very painful sight. 

A sick woman now stopped us in the hall to 
ask for some Japan tea. When she had left us, 
Mrs. Gray observed, ‘‘ There is another Amer- 
ican woman who can not read. She has never 
been to school one day in her life, she tells me; 
has never been to Sunday-school, and only once 
in a place of worship. And yet she is American 
born, of American parentage, and has lived most 
of her life on the hill yonder, where she sees 
every day the spires of the village churches. She 
and her family are said to be a terribly bad set.” 

**Do you really mean that the woman with 
that sharp Yankee face can not read?” asked 
Mr. Brown. 

‘She does not even know her letters. Few 
things have surprised me more in my visits to 
the poor-house than the number of men and 
women, native born, who can not read.” 

‘Theory at fault again,” I remarked. 

As we passed a doorway there were a number 
of men with very hard faces standing together— 
coarse, vicious, and dissolute in expression. As 
we moved along Mr. Brown said that they looked 
like jail-birds. . 

‘*There are many such in the poor-house from 
time to time,” replied Mrs. Gray. ‘‘One of that 
group has been tried for murder.” : 

Ascending to the third floor, we found mat 
ters looking cleaner and more satisfactory. 

‘*'This is the best part of the house,” said Mrs. 
Gray. ‘‘There are some very worthy women 
here.” 

We found the rooms quite clean in appearance 
—floors beautifully so—but we were still advised 
to be cautious in our approaches, on account of 
the vermin. The beds were the worst feature. 

‘*There are a few worthy Christian women 
here, whom it is a comfort to visit,” observed 
Mrs. Gray. 

They were five elderly women, all appearing 
more respectable than those we had seen below. 
‘Two were half-witted. One of these was read- 
ing. After a little friendly talk with them we 
left the room, when Mrs. Gray told us their his- 
tories. One had been partially deranged; her 
family were in easy circumstances, but rather 
than be at the trouble of taking care of her them- 
selves, or at the expense of sending her to the 
asylum, they leave her in the poor-house. 

‘** Both of those half-witted creatures are good 
women,” continued Mrs. Gray. ‘‘ They are hon- 
est and kind-hearted, and it is touching to see 
their simple devotion. The cripple sitting in a 
large chair was ruined by a cunning brother-in- 
law, who got possession of all her little proper- 
ty, and then brought her here.” 

We passed to another room, clean, and in 
good condition. Here also were five beds, and 
four worthy women; the fifth was a bad creat- 
ure, placed as nurse in charge of a bedridden 
old woman. After leaving the room we heard 
their story. 

** One is a single woman, who stays here from 
choice; she is a cripple, and does not wish to 
be a charge upon her brothers, who are poor, 
with large families. The bedridden woman was 
brought here by her daughters, who have houses 
of their own, and are capable of supporting her, 
but they will not spend their precious dollars on 
the poor old soul.” ‘ 

We then went into the part of the house occu- 
pied by the men. All their rooms were very. 
tilthy, their beds in a most comfortless condition, 
As a general rule, they were a very hard-look- 








ing set. There were many faces on which drunk- 
enness and vice were only too plainly written. 
But there were some exceptions. Qne old man, 
in a dying condition, bore a very good charac- 
ter; homeless and friendless, he was brought 
here to die. Imprudence in money matters 
brought him here. It was touching to listen to 
his simple Christian words of faith and piety. 
It was a case of Lazarus. And oh, how hard 
and how filthy was his bed! All the personal 
care and nursing he received was given by an- 
other pauper. ‘I'wo other very worthy old men 
were pointed out to us—one of them driven here 
by a hard-hearted son-in-law, whose floors showed 
Brussels carpets and his parlor a rose-wood piano. 
‘The air was particularly bad in all those rooms 
occupied by the men, even at this pleasant sea- 
son of the year, when several windows were open. 
As a general rule, the paupers seem to hold cold 
water and open windows in great terror. 

**Have they no bath-rooms?” inquired Mr. 
Brown. 

‘* They profess to wash themselves once a week, 
but you see their condition. ‘They ought as- 
suredly to be kept cleaner,” said Mrs. Gray. 

We crossed the court-yard, in which a num- 
ber of idiots were moving about, many of them 
young. Several groups of dirty children were 
playing together, smiling and merry, and all 
pleased to see Mrs. Gray. She called them to- 
gether, and they said a hymn and repeated the 
ten commandments quite nicely. 

‘*'They have a Sunday-school, taught by ladies 
from the village. They like it, and are more in- 
terested in what they hear than the children of 
the village Sunday-schools. It is a variety in 
their monotonous life.” 

**Do you think it will produce any lasting 
effect on them?” asked Mr. Brown. 

“*T trust itmay. There are children here who 
say their prayers morning and evening, who learn 
hymns and passages of Scripture which will go 
with them through life. The good seed may 
bring forth fruit in later life, after having been 
long buried. In Christian faith we must sow 
beside all waters.” 

** No doubt you have the same difficulties here 
that we have in our Sunday-schools among the 
most depraved classes in New York: the daily 
bad example of the parent counteracts the good * 
learned once a week in school.” 

**Precisely. Our difficulties are even greater 
here: it is-not only the exar ple of a degraded 
father and mother which * = have to contend 
against, but the example f nine-tenths of the 
inmates. All the crime and vice among the 
poorer classes of the county gravitate here. I 
suppose there is scarcely a crime known to our 
laws, no vice or sin of which human nature is ca- 
pable, which has not had its representative in this 
house of misery within the last twenty years.” 

‘* And yet these poor helpless little ones are 
thrown into this den of iniquity by the laws of 
our State!” exclaimed Mrs. Brown. 

‘*Such is the simple truth,” replied Mrs. Gray. 
**Tt is a thought to make one shudder.” 

** But I suppose these children do not remain 
here long. Places are soon found for them,” 
remarked Mr. Brown. 

‘“*Theory again! The fact is very different. 
Places are not so easily found for these children. 
They are often sent back, too. Occasionally a 
child is adopted when very young, and never 
returns. But the children from the poor-house 
have a bad reputation. People do not care to 
take the older ones. They do not know how 
to work; they are lazy, and too often vicious. 
Many of them carry this taint of poor-house 
education through life, and instead of supporting 
themselves honestly, turn out criminal paupers in 
early youth.” 

** Are they not taught to work here? Are 
they loafing about in this way every day ?” 

‘“*Very much as you see. They are taught 
nothing thoroughly. They have a school during 
the cold months, and a good teacher for that 
time. But very few of them know how to read. 
Too many of them are learned in sin and vice 
by the time they are fifteen, but the amount of 
their useful knowledge seems next to nothing.” 

“This is very serious,” observed Mr. Brown, 
gravely. 

“It is simply disgraceful to the State,” was 
Mrs. Gray’s answer. ‘‘'The condition of the 
children in our poor-houses is a perpetual dis- 
grace to us all.” 

We then went into the part of the house oc- 
cupied by the older children—those who have no 
mothers with them. ‘The room in which they 
live and eat was dirty, and the air bad. A 
woman of bad character and high temper—a 
pauper—had charge of them. The one who 
preceded her last year was a fearful swearer, 
using language no child should ever hear. 
There were twenty-eight children under sixteen 
in the house. In winter the number is much 
larger, frequently about forty. The rooms where 
they slept were close and crowded, but cleaner 
than some others we had seen. The school- 
room had all the modern conveniences of desks, 
benches, and blackboards. We were told that 
it was only used for a few months in winter. 
The children, like those in the court-yard, looked 
filthy and lazy. Every boy looked as if he were 
in full training for a loafer. And yet there were 
bright, intelligent faces and pleasing counte- 
nances among them. Four or five were idiots, 
but not beyond instruction. 

‘“Tt is very touching to see the idiot children 
and some of the half-witted people in Sunday- 
school,” said Mrs. Gray. ‘‘I have often been 
much surprised, and even startled, at the effect 
of religious instruction on them. Their minds 
seem to open partially to receive it; their poor 
dull hearts warm under the feeling. I have fre- 
quently observed this. And some of the dullest 
ones learn hymns much more readily than one 
would suppose, and sing them quite sweetly, too. 
It brings tears to the eves to hear them.” 


“Do the grown people attend the Sunday- 
school ?” 

‘There is a Bible-class for them. The wom- 
en come gladly, but very few of the men attend.” 

‘*'They have services of some kind on Sun- 
days, I suppose ?” 

**Only occasionally. Months often pass with- 
out any religious services excepting those of the 
Sunday-school. We have a library for them, 
and they are very glad to take the Sunday-school 
books every week—those, at least, who can read.” 

‘*Do the women appear interested in the Bi- 
ble-class ?” 

‘* The respectable ones do; and even the worst 
listen with interest. Not one of the women 
has ever refused. religious instruction when of- 
fered to her. They invariably listen respectful- 
ly and with evident interest. The majority of 
the men care nothing for it.” 

Mrs. Gray led the way to a separate building 
on one side of the court-yard. 

‘*This is what the people call the ‘Crazy 
House,’ reserved for lunatics. There are eight- 
een in the house now.” 

There was a family of special keepers on the 
lower floor, not well spoken of. The man— 
whether justly or not—had been accused of cru- 
elty to the lunatics. It was the usual most pain- 
ful sight. The cells were tolerably clean, but 
the air was foul, even with the open windows. 

‘*Have they any special medical treatment 
for lunacy ?” asked Mr. Brown. 

Our guide shook her head. 

** Recovery of a poor-house lunatic seems never 
to be expected,” she added. ‘* Many grow rap- 
idly worse here; even slight improvement is rare, 
and generally lasts but a short time. I have re- 
peatedly seen young people—especially young 
women—brought here in the first stages of de- 
rangement, who would have been very hopeful 
cases under regular treatment.” 

‘And there is no regular training, physical 
or mental, for idiots, I suppose?” said Mr. Brown. 

** None whatever. And yet I feel confident 
that most of the idiots in this house, if properly 
trained, could have been made useful, respecta- 
ble, and comparatively happy. So much is now 
done for idiots.” 

Mr. Brown looked grave and thoughtful. 

‘The supper-bell ringing, we crossed the court 
to see the people at their meal in the kitchen. 
They were eating mush and skimmed milk for 
their supper. For breakfast they have tea, 
bread, and potatoes, or a piece of pork or corn- 
ed beef. For dinner they have potatoes, bread, 
and a piece of corned pork or corned beef. 
The food was dealt out to the people by an un- 
der-keeper. In quantity it was sufficient, and 
not bad in quality. On Sunday morning each 
one receives a bit of butter. ‘Tobacco is also 
given on Sunday to those who smoke or chew. 
In winter they have only two meals. In sick- 
ness they have extra food provided for them by 
the keepers. Mrs. Gray told us there had been 
decided improvement in the food of late years. 
Formerly they had no tea, and the bread was 
very heavy. 

As we left the kitchen Mr. Brown inquired 
how long was the average stay of a pauper in 
the house. Mrs. Gray could not answer the 
question, and doubted if the calculation had ever 
been made. 

‘* What is the population of this county ?” 

** About 48,500 by the last census. There 
are every year a number of vagrants who do not 
remain long. Yet, from my own observation, I 
should say their stay is very often a prolonged 
one. ‘There are frequently several successive 
generations of the same family here together. 
They often remain twenty years or more. They 
become accustomed to this kind of life, and do 
not care for any other. There is an excitement 
about it—the bustle and movement, the coming 
and going, the perpetual stream of dirty gossip 
flowing through the house, which seem to have a 
fascination for them. I have known two respect- 
able women, after living ten years in the poor- 
house, removed to much more comfortable but 
quieter and better-regulated homes, where they 
were very kindly treated; and yet these women 
rather wished to return here. In a few years 
many of them seem to acquire a sort of vitiated 
taste for this kind of life, gossip and excitement 
being the attraction.” 

«They are satisfied, then, with this state of 
things ?” 

‘That does not always follow. They are 
often loud in their complaints. A few years 
since a very worthy half-witted woman from the 
poor-house happened to be at my house. She 
said there was great dissatisfaction with the 
food that summer, or, as she expressed it, ‘The 
wittals is so bad, some of the ladies threatens to 
leave.’” 

We all laughed, of course, at this absurd threat. 

‘* The food is really much better now than it 
was then. ‘There have been many improvements 
in every respect within the last fifteen years.” 

‘* What is the expense to the county for each 
pauper ?” 

‘““The expenses vary, of course, every year 
with the prices of food; clothing, ete. Last year 
the estimate was $1 02 weekly for each pauper. 
In former years it has been 80 cents; occasion- 
ally $1 66.” 

‘* What is the number of paupers in this coun- 
ty receiving home relief?” : 

‘*Last -year it was 195. The rule is to give 
the applicants fuel, food, or money to a moder- 
ate amount. After this sum is expended, if they 
still need relief. they must go to the poor-house. 
The amount for temporary relief Jast year was 
$3457. The number of paupers in the house 
was 234. The expense of supporting them was 
$10,685 above the produce of the farm, valued 
at some $700. ‘The entire number of paupers 


was, therefore, 429, at an expense of $14,842. 
Of this number 29 were lunatics, 33 were idiots, 





4 were blind, 3 were mutes, 44 were relieved. on 
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“THEY LOOKED LIKE JAIL-BIRDS.” 


account of old age. Of 
the entire number, 429, 
some 92 were foreign- 
ers; the'remaining 337 
were Americans,” 

** Have you any idea 
how many of these 429 
were reduced to pauper- 
ism by intemperance ?” 

** About one-fourth 
acknowledge that cause, 
but there can be no 


doubt that this estimate , 


is far below. the .truth, 
Probably one-half of the 
men, or even more, have 
been more or less in- 
temperate at some pe- 
riod of their lives.” 

**T should have sup- 
posed this to be the 
ease from the faces of 
these men,” observed 
Mr, Brown. 

‘* What is the differ- 
ence. between the num- 
bers of the men and 
women ?” inquired Mrs. 
Brown. 

‘There were, I be- 
lieve, last year 278 men, 
and 151 women. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brown 
lingered a while in the 
court-yard, talking to 
one or two of the more 
respectable paupers and 
chatting with the chil- 
dren. We then left the 
house. 

** And this, vou say, 
is one of the best poor- 
houses in the State?” 
asked Mr. Brown. 
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HARPER "S BAZAR. 


‘‘It is generally admitted to be so,” was the 
answer. We all seemed to feel sad. Serious 
thoughts arose unbidden. 

“*It is scarcely possible to leave this house 
without a feeling of depression,” said Mrs. Gray. 
‘¢ No matter how often one comes. here, one al- 
ways Carries away a heart-ache. Sin, suffering, 


and misery abound here under so many forms.” - 


‘“We shall. feel more thankful for. cleanly, 


| quiet, peaceful Christian homes.of our own,” I 


observed. 

“The best way. to show that thankfulness 
must, always be to aid these poor people, so far 
as we can, to better their condition, moral and 
physical,” said; Mrs. Brown. ‘‘ What, for in- 
stance,-can we do for them?” she added, turn- 
ing to Mrs. Gray, with a kind smile. 

‘*If you will drink tea at my house this even- 
ing, my husband will answer your question. 
He will then be at home. He has thought much 


,on this subject, qnd will gladly give you any far- 


ther information,” said Mrs. Gray. 

The invitation was made a general one, and 
thankfully accepted by all. 

After a pleasant drive home we met again 
about the tea-table. Our friends from New York 
had still many questions to ask about poor-house 
matters. In fact, the entire evening was passed 
in discussing points connected with this subject. 


|. Mr. Gray had now joined us. 


‘“‘This whole poor-house system .should be 
broken up!” he observed, earnestly, at the close 
of a long conversation. 


‘*T begin to think you are right. I had never 
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before thought much 
upon this subject,” 
said Mr, Brown. 
‘*Not one man in 
fifty thousand does 
give ita thought. - It 
should be broken up, 
and the sooner. the 
better.” 
Uh ‘*But what would 
| you put in its place?” 
|  ‘*Iwould put many 
good things in the 

| place of one bad one. 
The paupers should 
all be classified. 

** Step the First 
should be to open a 
thoroughly good in- 
dustrial school in ev- 
ery county for all 

| pauperchildren above 
the age of two years. 
There the children 
should be brought up 
in an atmosphere 
healthful for body 

} and mind. They 
should be taught to 
work, fitted to sup- 
port themselves re- 
spectably, to become 
useful members of 
society. 

** Step the Second. 
—There should be a 
suitable hospital in 
every county to re- 
ceive all sick paupers. 
With proper care at 
the right moment, 
many of these people 
could be restored to 
usefulness in the 
course of a_ few 
months, instead of 
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lingering idlers for 
years at the expense 
of the public. 

‘* Step the Third. 
—The asylums - for 
the insane should be pli NN 
much enlarged, or the —_ ji li 
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hi 
number increased, so = 
as to receive every i 
insane pauper in the 
State. Here, again, 
kind and judicious 
treatment would re- 
store many, especial- 
ly among the younger 
ones, to usefulness 
and family life. 

‘* Step the Fourth. 
—-Every idiot child 
should be immediate- 
ly placed in a good 
idiot asylum. It is 
absolutely wonderful 
to see the improve- 
ment in this afflict- 
ed class under early 
and careful training. 
Some of them be- 
come. actually useful 
members of society. 

‘* Step the Fifth.— 
All the blind and 
the deaf and dumb 
should immediately 
be carried to espe- 
cial asylums, where 
they would be more 
healthy, more happy, 
and more useful. 

“¢ Step the Sixth.— .« 
The pauper men and 
women who are not 
included in any of 
these classes should 
be placed in sepa- 
rate houses, at a dis- 





A LOAFER.” 


tance from each other; 
and in each of those 
houses some one simple 
trade should be carried 
on, at which all those 
who are declared fit for 
work by medical certifi- 
cate should be obliged 
tolabor for certain hours 
every day—the requisi- 
tion to be moderate, but 
steadily enforced. By 
such a course you would 
probably find the tol- 
erably healthy paupers 
diminish to one-fourth 
of the present number. 
Too many now crowd 
the poor-houses from 
sheer laziness. 

“And each one of 
these separate institu- 
tions should be carried 
on with the utmost 
thoroughness of details 
with firm but kind and 
considerate fidelity.” 

There was a silence 
of some moments after 
Mr. Gray had spoken. 

**You have planned 
a great deal of work,” 
observed Mr. Brown. 

“It is work entirely 
within the reach of 
Christian civilization 
and Christian charity, in 
this nineteenth century, 
when combined with the 
immense wealth and the 
great physical and in- 
tellectual power of the 


= State of New York,” 


was the answer. 
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MARGUERITE. 
I prvck the petals one by one— 
They. fall upon the daisied plot; 
I sing for every petal gone, 
He loves me, or he loves me not. 


I pluck them, aa one by one. 
Are all the sweet vows ? 
Is all my heart’s long strength undone? 
He loves me, or he loves me not. 
But as my task is well-nigh done, 
A voice rings through the quiet spot 
Betwixt the shadow and the sun, 
‘*Why fear that I should love you not?” 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
(From our Own Corresronpent. | 


HAT can be said of summer fashions in 
this sad year, when even the sun abandons 
France? The grenadine polonaises, muslin, in- 
sertion, and lace costumes, and fresh gauze dress- 
es remain in their wrappings, and it makes one 
shiver even to think of wearing them. I write 
this letter by the side of a blazing fire. Really, 
the state of affairs just now is not inspiring. 

But Dame Fashion is a lady of resources, 
whatever one may think. Since summer has 
played her a trick by forcing her to continue 
winter dresses, she knows how to retaliate. 
Summer ought to be here, but is not; she there- 
fore submits to necessity so far as skirts are 
concerned, and retains the dark colors and 
heavy materials of winter, but makes amends by 
combining with them summer polonaises—écru, 
light vert-de-gris, salmon, faded blue, and with- 
ered rose—which are worn over black, brown, 
or iron gray skirts of silk or even velvet. It 
would be impossible, moreover, to do otherwise ; 
and in thus fusing winter and summer styles, 
fashion only follows the example of the tempera- 
ture, which on the same day requires the almost 
simultaneous use of furs, umbrella, and parasol. 

The fashionable world is found concentrated 
at two very different points—the National As- 
sembly, and the races, which have been brilliant 
and extremely crowded. The Assembly, when 
M. Thiers is to speak, or when it is hoped that 
he will speak, is the object of feminine ambition. 
The harder it is to secure tickets, the more eager- 
ly are they sought. Men in general, and French- 
men in particular, desire most that which it is 
difficult to obtain ; and when it is not only diffi- 
cult but impossible, the desire amounts to frenzy. 

Will you go with me to one of these sessions ? 
We have tickets signed by the president, M. 
Grévy, which secure us excellent places in his 
gallery on the right. We enter and take our 
seats on detestable benches, which seem designed 
for the express purpose of lessening the number 
of applicants for admission. We tind ourselves 
in the theatre of Versailles, which has not suf- 
fered the least disguise, but which is very pretty. 
The orator is in the place of the first tenor. The 
president, M. Grévy, seated above the gallery, 
occupies the back of the stage, and commands 
the whole Assembly. When [ say commands, I 
speak figuratively. The deputies, while dis- 
coursing loudly on the value of discipline, fail 
to strengthen precept by example. When M. 
Grévy, at the top of his voice, and the huissiers, 
passing through the aisles, have vainly shouted, 
** Silence, gentlemen, silence!” the president has 
recourse to his bell. But, alas! all the repri- 
mands of M. Grévy, the sammons of the huissiers, 
and the tinkling of the bell are impotent and 
useless. Conversation is not hushed ‘for an in- 
stant, and one exclaims, ‘‘ What disobedient 
scholars!” ‘The galleries are crowded with 
ladies in elegaat costumes—which I shall de- 
scribe—and every one talks, as in the theatres 
of Italy, while the second-rate actors—I mean 
orators—are on the stage. When M. Gambetta 
takes the floor, though he is often interrupted, he 
is listened to; but when M. Thiers’s little wiz- 
ened head appears above the tribune, the Assem- 
bly is instantly hushed to profound silence, as if 
some fairy had touched it with her wand. 

In the foremost row of seats next to that of 
Madame Thiers are some magnificently attired 
ladies, whose costumes may interest my readers. 
The first, who is evidently a foreigner, has a 
black crépe de Chine dress, embroidered all over 
with roses, executed with silk in satin stitch 
embroidery. Her head is covered with a black 
lace mantilla, fastened with a cluster of roses. 

The next costume is composed of a skirt of 
dark ash gray silk; trimmed with nine bias 
folds of the same material, bound on each side 
with withered rose crépe de Chine. Polonaise 
of the same crépe de Chine, trimmed with two 
rows of lace, one gray and the other rose; the 
first being set on the polonaise itself, and the 
other on the edge so as to fall over the gray 
skirt. Gray straw round hat, with a torsade of 
rose crépe de Chine. Another lady—the sister, 
doubtless, of the first—wore the same dress in 
golden-brown silk and faded blue crépe de Chine. 

A plain rose Benares foulard dress was trimmed 
with two flounces, surmounted each with a ruche 
fringed half an inch on each side. Over dress 
of white challie, with alternate lustreless and 
satin stripes. The waist of the polonaise opened 
over the plain high waist of the rose foulard 
dress. The challie sleeves were very long and 
loose, and were slashed so as to show the close 
under-sleeves of rose foulard, which were fin- 
ished at the wrist with a voluminous ruche, 
fringed on each side like those of the flounces. 
The over dress was trimmed with white woolen 
fringed guipure, and was looped on each side by 
large knots of pink ribbon with white centres, 
and mixed with white fringe guipure. White rice 
straw bonnet, trimmed with torsades and scarfs 
of rose tulle with branches of white syringa. 

Under dress of maroon fave. Over dress of 
white faye, with wreaths of flowers embroidered 





in white, flat, and lustrous thread. Fringe of 
the same thread, resembling silk. The over 
dress is draped with large bows of maroon and 
of white-ribbon. 

Under dress of plain maroon foulard. Over 
dress of rose sultane, opening in front over the 
under-waist and skirt from the throat to the 
hem, and trimmed all the way down with 
revers of brown velvet. The bottom is trimmed 
with a pleated maroon sultane flounce. 

Polonaises are also made entirely of colored 
lace—gray over a blue, rose, or lilac dress, brown 
over écru or rose, and so on, according to the 
colors. A fringe of the same color edges the 
polonaise. 

But the most remarkable of the dresses seen 
at the Assembly was that of Madame De B——, 
the wife of a deputy of the Right. Skirt of black 
faye, trimmed with seven narrow notched flounces. 
Under the notches of the flounces was set a nar- 
row white lace. Each flounce was surmounted 
by a white binding. Over-skirt of white challie, 
trimmed with lengthwise bias folds of purple faye. 
The front of this over-skirt was rather short and 
rounded, and was trimmed with seven narrow 
bias folds, set on in curves to form a tablier. 
The sides and back of the over-skirt, on the oth- 
er hand, were very long; the sides ended in a 
point, and the back breadth was rounded. The 
whole was trimmed with two purple bias folds 
two inches wide, which were edged on each side 
with black lace. The over-skirt was edged with 
the same lace, under which much wider white 
lace was set. Black straw bonnet, with white and 
purple torsade, purple poppies, and a white feath- 
er. Large black staff parasol, lined with purple. 

Such is the present aspect of fashion. For the 
future are announced wadded coats with capes 
of various sizes; these will be long enough to 
reach the trimming of the skirt without conceal- 
ing it, and will be buttoned, if desired, from the 
throat to the bottom, or else will be left half 
open. ‘The sleeves will be double—one very long 
and full, and the other almost tight. These coats 
will be made of cashmere, cloth, silk, or velvet, 
and will be more or less trimmed with passe- 
menterie or lace. Passementerie will be worn 
next year in profusion on dresses and wrappings. 
The coats we have mentioned will be loose, or 
adjusted by a belt, and will take the place in 
cool weather of the polonaise, which has been 
too generally adopted, and which has been found 
too convenient to be given up on the approach of 
the autumn. EmME LINE RayMonD. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


A SERIES of intensely hot days followed the 
‘AX opening of the Boston Peace Jubilee. The 
audience was large and enthusiastic, but wretch- 
edly hot. One gasping individual asserted that 
the Coliseum was like the fiery furnace into 
which Shadrach and his friends were thrust, but 
that the exact temperature could not be ascer- 
tained, since the mercury had all ran out at the 
upper end of the thermometer. Was it ever so 
hot in old Rome when 90,000 — gath- 
ered in the ancient Coliseum? How many act- 
ually jammed into the modern Coliseum. on any 
one day it might be difficult to decide, if the es- 


. timate is based on such confusing information 


as the following concerning the orchestra: 
“They pour in and fill up the vacant places till, 
from floor to topmost tier, from: the conductor's 
stand to the top of the organ, it is a solid mass 
of human beings, twenty thousand strong—men 
and women, cornets and ophicleides, trombones 
and trumpets, flutes and clarionets, violins and 
viols, basses and double basses, drums and an- 
vils, filling all the space.”” We never before sup- 
posed that trumpets and drums were classed as 
“human beings.”” But grand music and a most 
enthusiastic audience may be credited to the 
Jubilee. It is said that when Herr Strauss was 
on the way from New York to Boston he was 
informed that Verdi’s ‘“‘ Anvil Chorus” was to 
be a number on each day’s programme, and that 
a hundred anvils were included in the proper- 
ties for its production, while the orchestra, etc., 
etc., would participate. He was so shocked at 
the bare thought of the tremendous racket all 
the combination would produce that he ex- 
claimed, with undisguised horror, ‘‘ Mein Gott! 
Ivish Ihad nottocome.’’ But it is asserted that 
the wonderful effect of this performance entire- 
ly reconciled him to the noisy style. The good 
people of Boston consider that the whole enter- 
tainment has been a marked success, and that 
every body has been well pleased with it — 
their “critical visitors from New York,” and in 
reference to them they say, magnanimously, 
“ When we take into consideration how averse 
New York is to aught approaching noise or ex- 
citement, we should not judge her harshly.” 





There are now four buildings on the summit 
of Mount Washington—the Tiptop and Sum- 
mit houses, a large stable, and the railroad sta- 
tion. In a corner of the latter building is an 
apartment for the officer who takes charge of 
the United States Signal Service at this point. 
Last winter, at one of those periods when all 
communication with the world below had been 
cut off for days, the only companion of this offi- 
cer, a soldier detailed for this service, died sud- 
denly of paralysis. For two days and two nights 
the living and the dead inhabited this dreary 
mountain alone. At last, in response to tele- 
omy ed signals, a relief party succeeded in scal- 
ng the mountain. The Mount Washington 
Railway has proved a decided success; and this 
year a great rush of visitors is expected. 





All travelers abroad know that in many coun- 
tries women are employed to attend to yates at 
railroad crossings, to wave signal flags, etc. A 
good story is told of a brave signal-woman on 
the railway from Italy to France through Mont 
Cenis. On May 21 the passengers in the train 
from Turin, vid the Mont Cenis Tunnel, passed 
safely through it and the following one—that 
of St. Martin—when their attention was direct- 
ed to a woman running toward the train and 
waving a red flag. The ground was covered 
with deep mud, the rain was pouring in torrents, 
and, in her haste to meet and arrest the train, 
the woman was seen to stumble and fail twice. 





The engine-driver was fortunately able to obey 
the signals and to pull up, and then the woman, 
unable to speak, poin to a bridge not more 
than a hundred yards in front of the train. 
Here a stream, swollen-by the rain into-a pow- 
erful torrent, had brought down masses of 
stones and earth from the mountain-side, and 
swept away the bridge. Ina few seconds more, 
had it not been for the presence of mind and 
bravery of this poor woman, the train with its 
living freight would have been hurled into the 
mass of debris, and probably precipitated into 
the rushing river beneath. Only a _ minutes 
before, a train going toward the Mont Cenis 
Tunnel had passed safely over the bridge. But 
in these few minutes the work of destruction 
had been accomplished. The signal-woman had 
observed the commencement of the breaking u 

of the bridge. She knew that in a very brie 

time another train was due from the opposite 
direction. She hesitated not a moment; she 
waited not to indulge her curiosity, nor was she 
paralyzed by fear; but quickly she saw what 
was the only thing to be done, and with all her 
energy she set herself to the accomplishment 
of her purpose, which fortunately did not fail. 
The name of this brave and faithful woman is 
not recorded; but her conduct is worthy of the 
highest commendation and long remembrance. 





In the recent street cleaning, which included 
two hundred and fifty-three miles of streets, 
14,126 cubic yards of dirt and 9871 cubic yards 
of ashes were removed. It would be supposed 
we could all breathe freer. 





The appearance of Jubilee pocket-handker- 
chiefs, wildly waving in applause, was very try- 
ing to journalists; they could not tind an orig- 
inal and sufficiently expressive simile. Two 
thousand and forty-three likened them unto a 
snow-storm, twenty-five were reminded of 
“‘storm-driven spray,” thirteen thought of a 
waving wheat field, and an enthusiastic South- 
erner indulged in pleasant reminiscences of cot- 
ton plantations. 





The future Empress of China is undergoing 
a careful training in the etiquette of court life. 
For three eo the looms of Nankin, Hang- 
chow, and Canton have been engaged on silks 
and satins for the bridal trousseau. They are 
just completed, at a cost of nearly a million and 
a half of money. The emperor has imported a 
pair of elephants to assist at the ceremony, in 
which the bridegroom, who has the sun for his 
emblem, goes forth in a car drawn by.elephants ; 
the bride represents the moon, and is to be 
borne to her palace in a palanquin composed 
entirely of pearls. 


On the first day of the Jubilee the Metropoli- 
tan Horse Railroad Company, of Boston, took 
the sum of $5000 in car fares. 





A fertile country that of Colorado! The 
sheep there have long wool, in which plenty of 
dust accumulates during the summer. When 
the grass goes to seed the wind carries the seed 
into the meshes of the fleece. Then in winter, 
when the rain falls, it is said that the dust turns 
to mud, the grass seeds sprout, and thousands 
of sheep may be seen traveling about in verdure 
clad, and with their fodder on their backs! 
What kind of cloth does that sort of wool make? 





Let all rheumatics live on asparagus. It is 
not a bad medicine, and is pronounced a sure 
cure for rheumatism and gout, if not chronic; 
and even if chronic, relief is experienced from 
the use of it. 





‘Coronation’? sounded grandly in the ears of 
the Jubilists, although, with sundry reports (of 
cannon), one could but feel that it was a novel 
method of honoring the Prince of Peace. One 
wielder of the pen gives this version of the per- 
formance: ‘* All hail the power of Jesus’ name,”’ 
shouted the choir; ‘bang’? went Gilmore’s can- 
non. And at the close it was, ‘“‘ And crown 
(bang) him Lord (bang) of all’? (bang, bang, 
bang, bang, bang). 


One of the most satisfactory features of the 
Jubilee concerts was the singing of the chorus 
of colored people. The singers from Fisk Uni- 
versity were remarkable not only for the vivaci- 
ty and excellence of their performances, but also 
for the unassuming and modest mannerin which 
they conducted themselves amidst the hunors 
showered upon them. ‘ 





A recent visitor in London, speaking of Ma- 
dame Taglioni, says: 

“‘ A few evenings since I was introduced to a hand- 
some, comely old lady, somewhat slender in form, 
though —— a broad forehead and a large head, very 
quietly though elegantly dressed, with a certain precise 
neatness about her that suggested a maiden aunt of the 
old school. Her manner was quiet and rather ie ye 
but full of — and a certain dignity. This quiet o id 
lady was Madame Taglioni, the great danseuse, whose 
triumphs at one time sent Europe half wild with fran- 
tic admiration. I confess that I had thought she was 
dead long since. She never appeared on the stage 
within 2 memory. Yet she is only sixty-eight years 
old, and does not look nearly so much. e can easily 
see by glancing at any of the many pictures and stat- 
ues of Taglioni in her triumphs that dancing was an 
art in her time; that it ranked with poetry and sculp- 
ture; that it was living beauty, grace, and gladness. 
Something of the influence and the memory of that 
extinct age seemed to surround the gentle and grace- 
ful old lady whom I saw in the Kensington drawing- 


- room the other evening.” 


A wee Boston lady was busily engaged the 
other day in administering to the wants of a 
sick doll, and when asked by her mother what 
was the matter with it, she replied that if ‘‘ had 
got the Coliseum.” 





Jubilee Days, a daily illustrated paper, made 
its appearance on the memorable June 17, and 
enjoyed a brief but brilliant existence. It was 
a small folio of four pages, half of which was 
devoted to comic illustrations, and the re- 
mainder of the space was devoted to advertise- 
ments and witty personals and editorials. 





The seventeen-year locusts have appeared on 
Long Island. It does seem as if the creatures 
come oftener than once in seventeen years. 
They emerge in some localities from holes in 
the ground in the form of grubs, take to them- 
selves wings, screech lustily, and devour every 
green thing. 


————. 
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CHAPTER XVI.—( Continued. ) 
“ BUT IF THOU MEAN’ST NOT WELL,” 


For a few minutes he could hardly say any 
more than this, trying all the while to soothe 
and comfort her, as if she had been a frightened 
child—waiting very patiently until that violent 
emotion had worn itself out. Then he lifted her 
face age and looked at her. 

y, Grace,” he said, with a shocke 
‘how sadly you are altered !” on 

‘‘Am I?” she asked, smiling faintly. “| 
have not been very happy lately—” 

“Has any thing troubled you, my sweet one? 
has any thing been going wrong at Brierwood ?” 

“‘Oh no, no, it is not that. They are all well, 
oe we have hopeful letters from my dear father. 

n —s 


‘Only what, Grace?” 

“‘T am so foolish, so wicked. I could not 
help being miserable. I thought I should never 
See you again.” 

‘* And was that thought enough to make you 
<7, dearest ?” F 

“Yes,” 


** And to see me again, and to be with me, 
and to be my own forever, would that be hap- 
piness ?” . 

The soft eyes looked up at him—oh, so ten- 
derly! 

** You know that it would.” 

He bent down and kissed her. 

‘* Then it shall be so, Grace,” he said, softly. 

‘* But, oh! you know it can never, never be! 
There is the other—the lady you are to marry.” 
|. _ “* That lady shall not come between me and 

this faithful heart,” he answered, holding her in 
his arms, and looking down at her with a proud, 
happy smile. ‘‘ Were she ten thousand times 
the woman she is, she should not part us, Grace, 
seeing that you are true to me, and that I love 
you with all my strength.” 

“True to you!” she murmured, sadly. ‘I 
have lived for nothing except to think of you 
since you went away.” 

‘* And I have made it the business of my life 
to forget you, Grace, and have failed dismally. 
I made a vow never to look upon your face 
again ; but the sweet face has never left me. It 
has followed me by day and night; and at last, 
after so many wasted struggles, I come back just 
to see you once more, hoping to find you false, 
Grace—asked in church with some stalwart.farm- 
er—so that I might be disenchanted, and go away 
cured of my folly. Are you false, Grace? Is 
there any red-cheeked young farmer in the case?” 

‘*A farmer!” the girl cried, contemptuously. 
‘*Tf Sir Francis Clevedon asked me to be his 
wife, I should refuse him for your sake.” 

Hubert Walgrave gave a little start. 

‘**Sir Francis Clevedon!” he said. ‘‘ What 
fancy puts that name into your head ?” 

** It was the name I used to think of oftenest 
before I saw you,” she answered, with a smile. 
‘*T suppose every woman has her hero, and Sir 
Francis was mine. I have never seen him in my 
life, you know.” 


lover’s triumph, had clouded over at the sound 
of the Clevedon name. 

‘*You haveneverseenhim? Ihave noground 
for jealousy, then, I suppose? I dare say he is 
a very good-looking fellow; for Fortune rarely 
measures her gifts when she is in the giving mood. 
Nothing is too much for her favorites. But we 
won’t waste our talk on him, Gracey; we have 
sweeter things tothink of. My own, my dearest, 
is it really true that you love me, that this pale 
changed face has grown wan from sorrow for me?” 

‘*There has been no other reason,” she said, 
shyly. 

‘* And you are my own, Grace, all my own?” 

** You know that I am,” she answered, looking 
up at him with clear, candid eyes, that smote him 
to the heart with their innocence, ‘‘if—if you are 
willing to sacrifice those prospects you spoke of, 
and to give up the rich lady.” 

‘* My beloved, there is hardly any thing in the 
world I would not surrender for your sake.” 

‘* And you will marry me?” she asked, falter- 
ingly, the pale face covered with a burning blush. 
Even in her little world she had learned enough 
to know that all love-making, such as this, does 
not tend toward marriage. Every village has its 
stories of broken faith and man’s dishonor ; and 
there had been such stories to be told of Kings- 
bury, even within Grace Redmayne’s brief experi- 
ence. 

“*T will do all that a man of honor should do, 
dearest. I will do every thing that a man can do 
to make you happy, if you will only trust me.” 

‘** You know that I can not help trusting you,” 
she said, ‘‘I love you so much.” 

‘¢Then it can not be too soon, darling.” 

‘What ?” she asked, with a puzzled look. 

‘Our union.” 

“¢Oh no, no; it must not be soon. It is too 
great a sacrifice for you to make. You might 
regret afterward; and it would break my heart 
to know that I had come between you and the 
things you value. And then there is my father 
—dearly as I love you, I could do nothing with- 
out his knowledge.” 

‘* What, Grace! is this your boundless love? 
Am I to be secondary to a father? Think how 
very little old Capulet stood for, when once Juliet 
was ifi love with Romeo.” ° 

Grace smiled a little at this appeal. They had 
read ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet” together one long sum- 
ther afternoon in the orchard; and her lover had 





| taught her to appreciate the beauties of the text 





Mr. Walgrave’s face, so bright before with a- 
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with a fuller comprehension than she had ever 

prought to it before. : 
« But I think Signor Capulet was rather a dis- 

agreeable kind of father,” she said. ‘‘ Mine is 


id My pet, I have no doubt he is as good a fel- 
Jow as ever breathed ; but he is at the antipodes, 
A d [have a horror of long engagements. Life is 
per long enough for that kind ofdelay. Rely upon 
2 Romeo's and J uliet’s was the true philosophy 
s,s and won to-night, and wed to-morrow.” 

« Remember how fatal their marriage was! 

« Absit omen. We will try to resemble them 
: ing but the fervor of our love, our utter 
jn nothing 
trustfulness in each other. And now let us talk 
seriously. Take my arm, dear, and let us walk 
on a little way. Mild as the afternoon is, you 

ivering.’ 
~ pom, shawl closer round her, pressed 
the little hand under his arm, and walked gently 
on, looking down at her. 

‘What a lucky fellow I was to meet you here 
just now !—promiscuous, as my servant says. I 
took a fly from Tunbridge to Kingsbury, and 
walked on, meaning to invent some excuse for 

resenting myself at the farm as I came along. 
But I need not do that now: it will be wiser, on 
the whole, that I should not appear at Brierwood. 
We can arrange every thing, you and I, darling, 
in half an hour, and carry out our plans after- 
ward, without arousing any one’s suspicion. 

The girl looked at him wonderingly ; and then 
little by little, overcoming her objections one by 
one as they arose, he unfolded his scheme of their 
future. rf 

He was prepared to make great sacrifices for 
her love—he did not define them ; but to declare 
his marriage with her would be to blast his pros- 

ts. She would hardly desire that, he was sure. 

“Oh no, no, no,” she faltered, piteously ; “* but 
my father—you will place me right with him ?” 

“Of course, darling ; but your father is a long 
wav off now. There will be time enough to con- 
sider that difficulty when he is on his homeward 
voyage. We need only think of perplexities to 
be overcome in the present, and those are not 
many. You must be very secret, darling, very 
brave, and come away from Brierwood quietly 
some morning—say this day week. That will 
give me time for my preparations, and yours need 
be of the slightest order; for you can bring no 
more luggage than you can carry in your own 
hand. I will sleep at Tunbridge on the previous 
night, and meet you with a fly at Kingsbury at 
eight in the morning, in time for the nine-o’clock 
train to London.” 

“To London!” echoed Grace, with a little 
shiver. ‘* Are we to be married in London ?” 

“My dearest, every thing is possible in Lon- 
don; there is no place like London for keeping a 
secret. But don’t imagine that I am going to 
mew you up in a smoky city. I shall find a 
pretty nest for my bird somewhere in the sub- 
urbs between this and Wednesday.” 

The whole scheme seemed fraught with terror 
to Grace. She loved him—oh, so fondly! but 
even her love could hardly conquer her fear of 
that dim future. To leave the old familiar home 
—all the world she knew—and go forth with 
him an alien from her kin! If the marriage was 
to be secret, they might believe she had gone 
away to dishonor; and the thought that she 
should stand disgraced in the minds of her kin- 
dred was more than she could bear. 

‘“‘T may tell my aunt and uncle that I am go- 
ing away to be married, may I not?” she asked. 

“Yes, darling; I will place no fetter upon 
you there; but remember, they must know noth- 
ing till you are gone. You can leave a letter be- 
hind you telling them that you are going to be 
married, but not mentioning my name. ‘They 
shall be enlightened by-and-by.” 

And thus by slow degrees, and with much ten- 
der pleading, he won her consent to his plan. She 
could not contemplate it without a strange ter- 
ror—that rising early in the dim wintry morning, 
to creep like a criminal from the home of her 
childhood. But to be with him for ever and 
ever, with no more parting! She looked back at 
the sorrowful months of severance—the dreary, 
dreary days in which she had mourned him as 
one dead ; and cried, with a sudden gush of ten- 
derness, 

“* What is there that I would not do for your 
sake? Oh yes, yes, I will come!” 

“Spoken like my own brave girl! You re- 
member:that line I marked in your Tennyson— 
‘Trust me all in all, or not at all?’ You shall 
never repent your confidence, my sweetest. And 
We shall soon bring the roses back to those poor 
pale cheeks. Do you know, Gracey, this dull 
farm-house life was killing you ?” 

They parted at last, after settling every thing 
—pParted because Grace dared stay no longer, 
and would have, as it was, a lost hour to account 
for in the best way she could to her aunt. This 
was Thursday, November the 4th ; on Thursday, 
November the 11th, Grace was to slip out of 
the house quietly at seven o’clock, at which 
hour her uncle would have finished his breakfast 
and gone out on his rounds of inspection, and 
her aunt would be busy in the dairy. She was 
to slip quietly away by these very lanes. ‘The 
distance to Kingsbury was an hour’s walk at 
Most; and by the turnstile that divided the lane 
ftom the road that skirted the common she would 
z her lover with a vehicle ready to spirit her 
off. It would be safest for him not to come near- 
. Brierwood than this, er he would have willing- 
Y spared her the lonely walk in the chill winter 
morning, 

Even after her graver objections had been met 
and conquered, Grace did not yield her consent 
to this arrangement without some feeble woman- 
ly protest upon the subject of wedding-clothes. 
a To = away - that!” he said, ‘‘ with- 

any luggage, without any thing! It seems 
dreadful. When my old school fellov, Amy 
Morris, the doctor’s daughter, married, she had 





three great trunkfuls of clothes. I saw the 
dresses—oh, so many! and she was six months 
having things made. And then there was her 
wedding-dress—white silk. What am I to be 
married in, Hubert ?”—her voice trembled a lit- 
tle as she pronounced his Christian name; it 


was almost the first time she had so addressed - 


him—‘‘ what am I to be married in, Hubert, if 
I come away like that ?” she asked, shyly. 

The question, so innocently spoken, stung him 
to the quick. It is a hard thing for a man to 
feel himself a scoundrel, and yet hold firmly to 
the purpose which he knows is infamous. 

‘* My dear love,” he said, after a scarcely per- 
ceptible pause—interval enough for a whisper 
from his better angel—‘‘ do you think I should 
love you any better for three boxes of clothes, or 
for the finest wedding-gown a French milliner 
could make you? Remember that story of pa- 
tient Grisel I read you one day. It was in her 
utter lowliness and humility that fair young wife 
seemed sweetest to her stern husband. I will 
love you as her knight loved Enid, dear, in a 


-faded silk. Burden yourself with nothing next 


Thursday morning. It will be my delight and 
pride to buy you all manner of prettinesses—from 
ivory-backed brushes for that beautiful hair, to 
glass slippers like Cinderella’s, if you choose : 
though the commentators tell us, by-the-way, that 
the famous slipper was made of ermine, and 
that the glass shoe, so dear to our childhood, is, 
like Falstaff’s babbling of green fields, only a 
printer’s error.” 

He spoke lightly, anxious to conceal feelings 
that were by no means of the lightest, and won 
a faint smile from Grace Redmayne, to whom 
his most trivial remark seemed the very essence 
of cleverness. She would come. All her doubts 
and fears and little difficulties resolved themselves 
into that one question, ‘‘ What is there in the 
world I would not do for your sake ?” 

It was dusk by the time the business was set- 
tled. They had walked on to Kingsbury, where 
Grace gave her aunt’s message to the family gro- 
cer, while Mr. Walgrave waited for her outside 
the shop. This being done, he walked back with 
her through the lanes and fields till they were 
very close to Brierwood, talking of the future all 
the time—that future which was to be a very 
bright one, according to Hubert Walgrave. In 
sight of the old farm-house, where lights were 
gleaming from the lower windows, they parted. 

‘*Only for a week, darling,” he whispered, as 
he kissed the pale cold face. 

She did not answer him; and he felt that she 
was shivering. 

‘* My dearest girl, be brave,” he said, cheerily. 
“*It is not such a hard road to happiness, after 
all; and it shall be no fault of mine if your fu- 
ture life is not all happiness.” 





CHAPTER XVII. 
BEYOND HIS REACH. 


Notuine happened to prevent Grace Red- 
mayne’s elopement; and having once given her 
promise, she had no thought of breaking it. 
Her fate was sealed from that moment in the 
lane when she said, ‘‘I will come.” Perjury to 
fam was a crime she could not contemplate. 
Yet throughout the intervening week she keenly 
felt any little kindness, any show of interest or 
motherly care, from sharp-tongued Aunt Han- 
nah, and was moved to tears more than once by 
her uncle’s rough tenderness. | 

She was going from them almost forever, she 
thought. It was hardly likely that Mr. Wal- 
grave—who was a proud man, she fancied, de- 
spite his friendly ways at Brierwood—would 
allow his wife to associate much with her home- 
ly kinsfolk. 

‘*He will not part me from my father,” she 
said to herself. ‘‘’That would be too cruel. 
But I don’t suppose he will let me see my uncle 
and aunt very often.” 

She suffered bitterly during that brief interval 
—suffered sharp agonies of self-reproach, feeling 
herself the vilest of deceivers. If the time had 
been longer, she could hardly have borne up 
against all this mental misery and held to her 
promise. Perhaps Mr. Walgrave had foreseen 
this when he made the time so short. She 
could neither eat nor sleep under this burden 
of secret care—spent her nights in watching 
for the morning, her days in a strange unsettled 
state; wandering about the farm in the chill No- 
vember weather; creeping in and out of the 
rooms—touching familar things absently—won- 
dering when she would-see them again. The 
piano which her father had given her—the dear 
old piano which she had been so proud of possess- 
ing as her very own—would her husband let her 
send for that by-and-by, when they were settled ? 
Not the finest grand that Erard or Broadwood 
ever made could be so precious to her as this 
clumsy old cottage, by a nameless manufacturer. 

Their marriage was to be secret, he had told 
her; but what did that mean? Secret so far as 
his world was concerned, she supposed ; not se- 
cret from hers. He had given her .permission 
to say what she pleased to her aunt in her fare- 
well letter; therefore there was no secrecy in- 
sisted upon there. And by-and-by, when their 
honey-moon was over, he would bring her to 
Brierwood to see her aunt and uncle, perhaps. 
She brightened at the thought. How proud she 
would be to appear before them, leaning on his 
arm! how proud they must needs feel to see her 
married to a gentleman! and would it not be a 
pleasant surprise for her father, on his coming 
home, to find his darling had achieved such high 
fortune? 

So in a strange flutter of doubt and fear, light- 
ened now and then by brief flashes of hopeful- 
ness, the days went by until the cheerless morn- 
ing-which was to see Grace Redmayne’s farewell 
to Brierwood. On the previous night she made 
no attempt to rest—what rest had she had since 
that meeting in the lane?—nay, had she ever 


- her mother’s to wear over her shoulders. 





known pure and perfect repose after that fatal 
hour in which she first loved Hubert Walgrave? 
She had her small preparations to make, and 
trifling as these were, in her fluttered and nerv- 
ous state of mind, they occupied a long time. 
She packed a carpet-bag with the things which 
seemed most essential for her to take. She had 
no elaborate traveling-bag bristling with silver- 
gilt lids and stoppers, like a small battery of 
guns, such as Miss Vallory considered indis- 
pensable for the briefest journey. Her chief 
treasures were a huge work-box and desk, inlaid 
with brass, which had belonged to her mother, 
and had been esteemed very costly and splendid 
articles in their time. These she left behind 
her with a sigh of regret. How many little 
girlish treasures—shreds of ribbon and morsels 
of lace, carnelian necklaces and silver bodkins— 
she had hoarded in the secret recesses of these 
receptacles! She fancied she would have made 
a more dignified entrance into her new life arm- 
ed with that desk and work-box, nor had she 
the faintest suspicion that the brass-inlaid ma- 
hogany boxes were splendors of a by-gone age. 

There was her wedding-dress to prepare, too, 
in the quiet hours of that long night, when the 
rushing and scuffling of mice behind the wain- 
scot seemed awful in the deadly stillness of the 
house—the dress which, in her perfect innocence 
and trustfulness, she fondly hoped to wear 
standing before God’s altar to be made Hubert 
Walgrave’s wife. It must needs be the same 
dress in which she traveled, since he had forbid- 
den her to cumber herself with luggage. She 
laid it out on the bed with dainty care—a turned 
and somewhat faded silk, which her father had 
bought her for a birthday present three years 
ago, and which had never been deposed from its 
proud position as her “best” dress—a garment 
to be worn upon half a dozen fine Sundays in 
the summer, and at about half a dozen small 
festive gatherings in the winter. It had been a 
bright peach-color—a mawve, Richard Red- 
mayne had called it—when new, but had been 
toned down by midsummer sunshine and long 
laying up in lavender. She had sewn her 
choicest pieces of thread lace—heir-looms and 
yellow with age—on the neck and sleeves, and 
she had taken out a little white crape shawl of 
This, 
with her summer bonnet, trimmed with a new 
white ribbon which she had bought by stealth, 
would not be so bad, she thought. A large 
shepherd’s-plaid shawl would cover this festal 
attire during the journey, and a black veil would 
subdue the brightness of the new ribbon on her 
bonnet. She was pleased to think that she had 
planned every thing so well. 

She had her letter to write after this, and that 
labor was not an easy one. She knew nothing 
of where she was going, or at what church she 
was to be married; or whether-it was to be on 
the day of her flight or the next day. After many 
ineffectual attempts, she wrote, briefly : 


**DeareEsT AunT HANNAH,—Pray do not be 
angry, or let Uncle James be angry with me. I 
am going away to be married to a gentleman. 
We are to be married in London; but as our 
marriage is to be kept quite secret for the present, 
I can not tell you any more yet a while—I dare 
not even tell you his name. I shall write to my 
father by the next mail, to beg his forgiveness for 
having taken this step without waiting for his con- 
sent. God bless you, dearest aunt, and all at 
Brierwood! Forgive me for my many faults and 
short-comings in the past, and believe me to be 
ever and ever your grateful and affectionate niece, 

** Grace REDMAYNE.”- 


She dressed herself by candle-light, a little while 
after the ancient eight-day clock on the stairs had 
struck five. Oh, what a sweet face that was which 
the old-fashioned looking-glass reflected! What 
a pale wild-rose-like beauty, and how little of 
earth there was in it! The next morning, at the 
same hour, there was to be a change upon the 
fair girlish face, and even less of earthliness. 

It seemed a long walk from Brierwood to 
Kingsbury through the white fog of that Novem- 
ber morning. A year ago and Grace Redmayne 
had seldom known what it was to flag or tire upon 
that familiar journey; but to-day, with a thick 
mist brooding over the landscape, and with the 
confusion in her own mind, it seemed to her as 
if she were going through a strange country. 
Once she stopped by a little gate, and put her 
hand to her head for a moment or two, trying to 
collect her thoughts, and to overcome the dream- 
like feeling which made every thing appear unreal. 

“¢ Am I really going to meet him—really going 
to be married?” she said to herself, “‘ or am I 
walking in my sleep ?” 

At last she came to the turnstile by the com- 
mon, fully believing that the walk had taken her 
three hours, and fearing that her lover would 
have lost patience and gone away, leaving her to 
return to Brierwood ignominiously, in the face 
of that farewell letter. 

No, he was standing by the turnstile, and re- 
ceived her joyously with outstretched arms and a 
bright smile. 

‘* My sweetest, you are better than punctuality 
itself!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ You are a quarter of 
an hour before the appointed time.” 

‘* What !” she cried, bewildered, ‘‘ isn’t it very, 
very late?” 

‘* No, Gracey, very early—a quarter to eight. 
I was here half an hour too soon.” 

*** It seemed so long,” she said, with a wonder- 
ing look, ‘‘ I thought I should be hours too late.” 

‘© You were nervous and excited, darling. You 
have bronght your carpet-bag too, in spite of all 
I said, and much too heavy for those fragile arms 
to carry. Come, dear, you had better jump in 
at once. ‘There’s a nasty drizzling rain.” 

There was, and Grace had been walking through 
the rain for the last ten minutes without being 
aware of the fact. The fly from Tunbridge was 
waiting. Mr. Walgrave handed her in, wrapped 





her tenderly in a fleecy carriage rug that was the 
very essence of warmth, and they drove off brisk- 
ly along the soft miry road. It was not a bright 
morning for an elopement: the white mists had 
slowly melted away, leaving a gloomy landscape, 
blurred with rain, under a low dim sky; but for 
Grace it was a journey through fairy-land—the 
Tunbridge express an enchanter’s car rather than 
a common earthly conveyance. Was she not 
with him? And he was so kind and tender, so 
thoughtful, so anxious for her comfort! 

Even though London Bridge was a somewhat 
dirty and dispiriting place to arrive at, the girl’s 
spirits did not falter. All fear, all doubt, had 
vanished out of her mind, now she was with him. 
He was so good, so noble! Who could be base 
enough to doubt him ? 

It was only ten o’clock when they alighted at 
London Bridge. Hubert Walgrave put Grace into 
a cab, gave some brief direction to the cabman, 
and they drove off in a northwesterly direction. 

** Are we going to drive straight to the church ?” 
Grace asked, wondering whether she would be 
able to take off her veil and outer shawl, and ar- 
range her bonnet in the vestry. 

‘*No, dear; I am going to show you our house 
first, and to say a few serious words to you.” 

His face was turned a little toward the window 
as he spoke. 

‘*Our house!” she cried, with childish delight: 
‘* are we really going to have a house?” 

** Well, yes, dearest ; we must live somewhere, 
youknow. We are not like the birds of the air, 
and as I can not leave London at this time of 
year, I have set up our household gods in the 
suburbs. I think you will like the nest I have 
chosen, Gracey dear.” 

“* How can I help liking it, if you do?” 

“A true wife’s answer!” he said, smiling at 
the bright spiritual face. 

Her heart thrilled at the word. 

“* Your wife,” she murmured, softly. 
sweet the name sounds!” 

** Yes, darling; it has been a sacred name ever 
since the days when Eve bore it—yet there was 
neither church nor law to give it to her. It is 
a word of deeper meaning than narrow-minded 
bigots think.” 

The speech might have alarmed another woman 
in so dubious a position as Grace Redmayne’s ; 
but over her pure mind it passed like a summer 
breath across deep water, without leaving a ripple. 

‘*You were never in town before, were you, 
Grace ?” her lover asked, lightly. It was not time 
yet for that serious talk he had spoken of just now. 

**Once only; father brought me, and we went 
to see the Tower and Madame Tussaud’s.” 

He pointed out churches and buildings as they 
passed. ‘They seemed to be a long time in the 
streets, and as they went through Gray’s Inn 
Lane, by King’s Cross, and the wild wastes be- 
yond—which formed at that time an arid desert 
of newly begun railway arches given over to des- 
olation and bill-stickers—Grace hardly saw the 
metropolis in its most dignified aspect. She won- 
dered a little that country people could be so de- 
lighted with London; but after passing the ar- 
chitectural splendors of Kentish Town, where the 
highest development of the builder’s art was 
manifest in corner public-houses, they began to 
ascend Highgate rise, which Grace thought pret- 
ty, and something like the outskirts of Tunbridge. 

They stopped gt a cottage on the very topef 
the hill—a toy dwelling-place of the Gothic or- 
der—with tiny mullioned windows below, and 
miniature oriels above ; just the kind of house to 
delight a girl of nineteen, unawakened to the con- 
sideration of coal-cellar, wash-house, and dust- 
L n, or to the question whether the architect had 
so placed his kitchen that the smell of the dinner 
must needs pervade the drawing-room. It was 
one of those bewitching habitations which look 
ravishing in a drawing, and concentrate in a 
small compass all possible inconveniences of do- 
mestic architecture. 

Mr. Walgrave dismissed the cab, and took 
Grace and her carpet-bag across a few square 
yards of garden into a tiny hall, and then into 
a drawing-room—such a drawing-room! Grace 
clasped her hands and looked round her with a 
cry of rapture. 

Her lover had not been idle during his week of 
preparation. He had sent in hot-house flowers 
enough to fill a small conservatory, and to make 
the little room a positive bower. He had bought 
things with a man’s reckless hand. One of the 
small sofas was loaded with silk-mercer’s parcels ; 
one of the side-tables was heaped with perfumery, 
hair-brushes, fans, diamond-cut scent-bottles, lit- 
tle French slippers with big cherry-colored bows, 
boxes of pale lavender gloves; every thing piled 
up pell-mell, and the papers that had enveloped 
them thrown in a heap into a corner of the room. 

** You see I have not forgotten you, Grace,” he 
said, opening one of the silk-mercer’s parcels, 
and showing her half a dozen dresses—such 
dresses as she could hardly have imagined out 
of a fairytale. ‘‘ Ofcourse there are no end of 
things I did not know how to buy; but you can 
drive down to the West End this afternoon and 
select those for yourself.” 

‘* How good you are to me!” the girl cried, 
standing by with clasped hands, while he unfold- 
ed the glistening silk dresses one after another, 
and flung them in billows of brightness at her 
feet—blue, rose, peach, maize, pearly gray, not 
a useful color among them, chosen with a man’s 
eye for mere prettiness in the abstract. 

She stood like Margaret looking at her jewels 
in the cottage chamber, and with the tempter by 
her side. 

“¢Oh, how lovely, how lovely! But, oh, please 
stop, you are spoiling them !” she cried, agonized 
by his clumsiness. 

He trampled ruthlessly on the silks, and took 
her to his breast and kissed her. 

‘* My dear one, it is you who are lovely!” he 
whispered; ‘‘do you thiak I shall admire yon 
any more for these paltry auxiliaries? But it is 
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worth all the silk dresses in t Street to see 


the light in your face as you at them.” 

She disengaged herself from him gently; 

‘* Hubert,” shé said, pointing to a clock on the 
mantel-piece, ‘isn't’ it time for us ‘to go to the 
church? I have heard my father say that people 
can’t be married after twelve o’clock ; but I sup- 
pose in London it's different.” 

‘* London means liberty, Grace. People who 
live in London hold themselves accountable for 
their actions to. their own’ consciences, not to 
their next-door neighbor.” 

He glanced behind him to see that the door 
was shat, went over to it, even, to convince him- 
self of the fact, and then came back to Grace 
with a sudden seriousness in his face and manner. 

He took both her hands, and looked down at 
her gravely and tenderly. 

‘* Grace,” he said, ‘‘ I am going to put your af- 
fection to the crucial test. You-pretend to be 
very fond of me, and I'think you are ; but, after 
all, you are little more than a school-girl, fifteen 
years my junior, and the love may be shallow— 
only a fancy, perhaps, at best.” 

**No, no, no!” she cried, vehemently, ‘it was 
no fancy. I was breaking my heart when you 
came to me.” 

‘* Now, Grace, God knows I love youas dearly 
as ever man loved woman, and that I am ready 
to make any reasonable sacrifice for your sake ; 
but—” 

He paused, checked by a sudden huskiness, 
mens arrested also by something in the face 

ooking up at him, which whitened to the lips. 

‘* But what ?”’Grace Redmayne asked, slowly. 

‘¢T can not marry you. Your home shall be 
as bright a one as wife ever had, your lover as 
devoted as ever husband on this earth. Nothing 
but the empty form shall be wanting; and oar 
union must needs be all the more sacred to me 


because it will be consecrated by a sacrifice on: 


your part. I will love you all the days of my 
life, Grace, but I can not marry you.” 

She looked at him fixedly, with wide-open eyes 
that seemed to him to grow unnaturally large, 
and then change to a lighter color as she looked. 
Her white lips moved, as if she tried to echo his 
words in sheer amazement; but no sound came 
from them but a little choking cry, with which 
she fell heavily to the ground. 


Hubert Walgrave remembered the scene of the 


viper in Clevedon Chase. He knelt down and 
raised her gently, with her head upon his knee, 
calling loudly for help. 

The domestic offices were not remote, and it is 


possible that 'the newly hired servants were lurk~, 


ing a little nearer than their legitimate abiding- 
place. A young woman rushed into the room, 


_ shrieked, glanced at.the h of tumbled silks, - 


jumped at once to the conclusjon that her master 
and mistress had been’ quarrelifig; ‘and then be- 
gan the ustial cabalistic formuls in fainting cases. 

Without’ any effect, however. Grace Red- 
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mayne lay like a statue, white and cold, wi 
head — her lover's knee: ——— 

‘She is in the habit of fainting in this way» 
Mr. Walgrave said, nervously ; “ it’s constitutio; 
al. . But-I think you’d better send for the ik 
est doctor. Quick, quick! Good God, wom 4 
what ore you staring at!” . ” 
_ The ‘house-maid fled to the cook 
dispatched in quest of a surgeon. om We Be 
lifted the statue-like form with a great effort 
and placed 1t gently on thesofa. He knelt dow, 
and laid nis hand above the heart. Great Hea . 
ens, what an awful stillness! He bent his pn 
down to the girl’s breast and listened, but could 
hear no sound; and in a sudden terror rushed t 
the bell, rang violently, and then came back é 
fling more water over the pallid face. . 

It was. something worse than pallid. What 
was that co! is ich’ er j 
Se baat uish shade which crept dver it as 

He had not long to wait the answer to that 

question. The local surgeon came in, pushed 
him aside unceremoniously, and stooped down to 
examine the patient. 

**Good God!” he exclaimed, after the briefest 
scrutiny, ‘‘ a case of heart-disease. She is dead!” 

[TO BE CONTINUED, ]} 





WEIGHING THE BABY. 

WueEn weighing the baby, not yet a month old 
That first tender darling, more precious than gold, 
How often fond parents a glaring mistake 
Are known to record as a parent could make! 

Oh, oh, the jist baby! Who ever did spy 

Such soft rosy cheeks, and a forehead so high? 

Do, Grandpa dear, hold him! How heavy the weight! 

Do weigh him! I know he will weigh more than eight, 


Was ever before such a dear little nose! 

Did ever the sunlight kiss such tiny toes! 

Oh my! Did you ever! Such soft pearly ears! 

And po cry sparkling eyes, filled with bright crystal 
ears ! ; 

‘There! Carefully lay him within the tin tray. 
Did ever that balance so precious gem weigh? 
Half breathless, they listen to hear the sad fate— 
No record is truer—“‘ He weighs only eight.” 


Ah, what a sad error, all errors above, 

To weigh in a balance a bundle of love, 

With dimples and tear-drops of dear baby boys, 

And reckon their value in avoirdupois! 
Now bring the true balance, and weigh again fair; 
Weigh love and the smiles and the bonny brown hair; 
As gold, silver, rubies are weighed by fair men, 
The light boy of seven will weigh nearly ten. 


How stupid to weigh love like gewgaws and toys, 
With dumb pigs and poultry by avoirdupois, 
While pearls of the ocean, and silver and gold, 
By ‘Troy are computed, when purchased and sold! 
Should: babies at first be like Anak so tall 
To 4 span. this terrestrial ball, 
We'd Balance each darling by smiles and a tear: 
It’a love and sweet kisses that make baby dear. 
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MODESTY. 
To kiss a pensive, modest maid 
A prudent man would never dare; 
Yet of one hurried. look. I’d have 
His unsuspecting soul beware, 
And warn him of those subtle snares 
That cireumyent one unawares. 


When strolling down some sylvan glade 

Suppose a damsel debonair 

Should meet him ; through ambrosial leaves 
The light streams on her rippled hair ; 

He knows there’s danger, feels afraid, 

Yet ne’ertheless looks at the maid. 


And notes, but_in a simple way, 
A glimpse of ankle, unconcealed ; 
And then perchance a glowing bust, 
Divinely moulded, half revealed ; 
He slightly bows, then on his way 
With happy mien would pass—yet stay. 


Those scarlet lips, that sweetly curve 

_ Like Cupid’s bow, deserve a glance: 

She smiles, the bow is bent, and Love 
Hath pierced him with a charméd lance; 


MODESTY. 


Then he, fond youth, while still amazed, 
Beholds her veiling eyelids raised. 


The dazzling flash of those dark eyes 
Is as the fatal light that gleams 
Upon a rapier’s point; half dazed, 
Poor Benedict, like one that dreams, 
And led by Cupid’s sly suggestion, 
Drops on his knees and ‘‘ pops the question.” 


POSTAGE IN OLDEN TIMES. 


be the days of heavy postage no one had the 
‘A slightest scruple in cheating the revenue. 
Persons leaving home, whether for inland or for- 
eign travel, were importuned by friends to carry 
letters for them to other-friends. An idea pre- 
vailed that if the letters were carried ‘‘ open”— 
that is, unsealed—there was no infraction of the 
law, and that consequently no penalty could be 
exacted. This was a popularerror. ‘The law, 
moreover, was evaded in another way. A news- 
paper was sent by post in an envelope; inside 
the latter a long epistle was often written in in- 
visible ink, generally milk. When this was dry 


the writing could not be seen. By holding the 
paper to the fire the writing came out in a sepia 
color, and the law was broken. | The post-office 
authorities discovered this pretty trick, and par- 
ties were threatened with prosecution; but as 
the receivers invariably protested that they did 
not know who the senders were, it was almost 
impossible to obtain a conviction. Senders, in- 
deed, grew a little nervous, and many changed 
their method of conveying information in spite 
of the law.. In place of writing in milk on the 
covers of the newspapers, they made slight dots 
in ordinary ink under such printed letters as suit- 
ed their purpose for conveying intelligence. This 
was troublesome for both sender and receiver, 
and it was, therefore, used only for brief messages. 
The postal tax pressed most heavily on the poor, 
but the ingenious poor discovered means to evade 
it. For instance, a son or daughter, in town 
dispatched a letter to parents in the country, who 
were too poor to pay the postage. ‘The parents 
declined to take such letter in, which they had 
legal right todo. Returned to the General Post- 
office, the letter on being opened was found to be 
a blank sheet of paper. The fact is that parents 
and children had agreed to send these blank 


sheets as indications that all was well with the 
sender ; the receiver got that much of news, and 
had nothing to pay for it. ‘The letter was never 
taken in unless a particular mark. was on the 
cover, which intimated that something of im- 
portance was to be read within. 


Heavy postage made long letters. As the re- 


“eeivers paid the postage, they naturally-expected 


their money’s worth. Often a sheet of Bath post, 
or even of foolscap, was crossed and recrossed, 
and not a hair-breadth of the paper was left 
without its line. A lefter then was written bit 
by bit, day after day, till the whole was com- 
pleted.. It was, in.its way,.a newspaper or a 
book; it was sent all through the branches of a 
family ; it was lent to friends; it even went to 
mere acquaintances; and strangers. made ex- 
tracts from the choicest parts of it.. Miss Mit- 
ford refers to.one of these epistles, which was 
written by a lord who had been traveling on the 
Continent, and it was a clever, sensible, and in- 
structive document. She borrowed it for the 
purpose of copying the contents, to accomplish 
which cost her six mortal hours, which the lady 
did not think were ill spent. 

Instances occur now and then where a joke 
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has been played, the fun of which was to make 
a man pay heavy postage for very unnecessary 
information. Collins, the artist, was once 
with some friends around him, one of them 
resisted every attempt to induce him to stay 
to supper. He withdrew, and the friends in 
council over their banquet resolved that the sulky 
guest should be punished. Accordingly on the 
following day Collins sent him a folded sheet 
of foolscap, in which was written: ‘‘ After you 
left we had stout and oysters.” The receiver 
understood what was meant, but he was equally 
resolved to have his revenge. Accordingly, 
biding his time, he transmitted in a feigned 
hand to Collins a letter in which the painter 
-read only, ‘*Had you?” Therewith the joke 
seemed at an end; but Collins would have the 
last word. He waited and waited, till the thing 
was almost forgotten, and then the writer of the 
last query opened a letter one morning in which 
he had the satisfaction of finding an answer to it 
in the words, *‘ Yes, we had.” We can not dismiss 
this part of the subject without expressing our 
regret that we are unable to remember the name 
of that British admiral who, after achieving a 
glorious victory at sea, dispatched a letter to the 
Admiralty in which there were only these or 
similar words: ‘‘ Beat the enemy; took, sunk, 
burned, and destroyed ships named in the mar- 
gin.” Tersest of admirals! 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. M. E. W.—Swiss muslin is much used for young 
girls’ dresses. A polonaise and ruffled skirt is a popu- 
lar fashion for Swiss muslin. Sailor collars are worn 
with blouse waists; also a standing collar, with points 
turned over in front. 

Mas. M. J. 8.—Make your black silk by Dolly Var- 
den suit pattern, or else the plain Marguerite. Trim 
with your lace and bias bands of silk. 

Aw Oranceitr.—Your sample is goat’s-hair. Pearl 
buttons are used on Dolly Varden calicoes. Braided 
wraps will be worn again, but embroidery will be most 
fashionable. Breid your garment before lining it. 
Hoods will be much worn next season. If you use 
black cashmere, mix fine jet beads with the braiding. 
If you get colored cashmere, braid with soutache of a 
darker shade, and have some wider braid in the pattern. 
Jet galloon, jet fringe, and embroidery will probably 
be the most fashionable trimmings next winter. 

C. H. E.—Deep kilt pleats are two inches wide. 

De. B.—Get darker blue, or else striped blue and 
white, for the kilt skirt and vest of the girl’s suit. The 
basque sleeves and upper skirt should be plain blue. 
A pearl gray cashmere talma would be more stylish 
than one of white delaine. 

Jennet.—Use the Marguerite Dolly Varden polonaise 
for gray poplin to be worn over black alpaca. 

Cora.—Your sample is very good Japanese poplin. 

Jennie S.—Your sample did not reach us. The sam- 
ples sent you answer for a varietv of materials. 

F. J. E.—Make your black alpaca by plain-basque 
suit pattern sent you, and trim with side pleating. 
For the dotted alpaca use the Marguerite Dolly Var- 
den Polonaise illustrated in Bazaz No. 15, Vol. V. Bind 
the ruffles with black silk, and put black gros grain 
bows down the front. 

Mrs. E. F. B.—Yon will, find a pattern of demi- 
trained skirt with suit iflustrated in Bazar No. 27, 
Vol. V. 

Mrs. H. G.—Line only the waist and sleeves of your 
grenadine polonaise. Hem the ruffles. Use green 
gros grain ribbon for bows. The lining should 
high-necked. : 

MississiprP1.N.—Make your tarlatan with demi-train 
ruffled to the waist, a short apron, and a low infant 
waist, or else a low-necked postilion-basque. 

Mra. H. A. P.—We can supply you with back num- 
bers of the Bazar containing directions for making 
point lace. The braid costs $1 50 for a piece of about 
a dozen yards. 

Marton nz L.—Make a white nansook by Marguerite 
Dolly Varden pattern, and trim with side pleating. 
Black thread lace hats, with high crown and narrow 
sloping brim, are fashionable. 

Rosr.—The “ Bazar Book of Decorum” will be sent 
by the publishers, prepaid, by mail, on receipt of $1.— 
We know nothing about the physician you mention, 
and can not undertake to vouch for any one. 

Cc, H. K.—A gentleman takes his hat with him into 
the parlor when making a morning call. 

A Sussoriser.—It will be prudent for a lady who is 
staying alone at a hotel to confine her conversation 
with the clerks and attendants to necessary inquiries, 
and to make no acquaintance with the guests. A lady, 
if seated, is not required to rise when a gentleman is 
presented to her. The “Bazar Book gf Decorum” is 
especially designed for persons in the ordinary walks 
of life. Your other questions are irrelevant. Common- 
sense will readily suggest to you the answers. 

Smiru.—The value of old books depends on so many 
circumstances—such as the rarity, size, particular edi- 
tion, binder, etc., as well as the temporary demand— 
that it would be impossible for us to give you an idea 
as to the value of your volume. You had better con- 
sult a book collector. Brunet’s bibliography will af- 
ford you valuable information concerning old books, 
and is standard authority. It is written in French. 

Marte C.—We never heard the most frenzied aristo- 
crat claim that the blue blood in his veins was any 
thing more than an unmixed pedigree, which was sup- 
posed to carry with it certain qualities, noble or other- 
wise, transmitted from generation to generation; nor 
do we think that even he would claim that this same 
sangue azul differed materially from the life-current of 
the nearest plowboy. Nevertheless, the aristocracy of 
birth is not altogether to be despised. Hereditary 
transmission of qualities being admitted, one would 
more readily bow to the inheritor of Humboldt’s name 
than Rothschild’s millions. But the only true aristoc- 
racy is that of intellect.—We do not icnow of any place 
where a lady can find a certain market for superfluous 
fancy articles. 

Euma B.—The “Ugly Girl” articles found in late 
numbers of the Bazar contain all the information we 
can give about cosmetics. 

Lagourpa.—Fashion, like the trades, has technical 
terms of its own, which are chiefly French, and which 
no one ever thinks it necessary to translate. For in- 
stance, a certain silk becomes known in the market as 
faille, and another as gros grain ; bouffant is considered 
a more elegant expression than bunchy, and dress- 
makers agree to call an apron aftablier. If you wish 
to make a serious study of this phraseology, which 
varies daily, we can only commend you to the dress- 
makers and dry-goods merchants for instruction. 





Facts ror THE Lapirs.—Mary Carman, 
Farmer Village, N. Y., has used 15 different 
patent sewing machines in family sewing; none 
does such beautiful work, fine or coarse, as the 
Wheeler & Wilson Lock-Stitch, or is so readily 
changed from one kind to another; has sewed 
with one that has been in use 16 years, without 
a cent for repairs, and has the same needles that 
came with the machine, with two others in use 
10 years, each without repairs. She has support- 
ed a family of three, sometimes earning $4 00 
per day, or $1 in an evening. See the new Im- 
provements and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper.— 
[Com.] 








Tur New Wiison Unper-F rep Sewine Maontne is 
a perfect lock-stitch machine, making a seam alike on 
both sides, and is adapted to every grade and variety 
of family sewing. It does to 
hemming, co x ¥ coarse 
all kinds, with less machinery and complications than 
any other machine in use, 
price of all other first-class » TOT 
Broapway, N. Y.; also for sale in all other cities in 
the U. S.—[(Com.] 








Coteatr & Co. are the originators and sole manu- 

facturers of the popular Cashmere Bouquet Soap. Its 

pe, finish, fragrance, and mate placed it at once 

in the front rank of teilet soaps. [t equals any and is 
excelled by none, American or foreign.—[{Com.} 








Tue American Institute awards the premium to 
Electro Silicon as being the best article for cleaning and 
——s Silver, Plated Ware, &c. Sold by Jewelers, 

ruggists, and Grocers. Corrin, Repineton, & Co., 
Agents, 9 Gold St., N. Y.—[Com.] 





Burnett's Coooarne gives luxuriance to the hair. 
—{Com.} 











Copyvine iy the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


AND TAN, USE PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION, thie well-known, reliable, and harmless rem- 
edy for removing Brown Discolorations of the Face. 
pe aoe only - A Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermatologist, 
49 Bond Street, New York. Sold by iste, 


MRS. C. C. THOMSON, 


Will purchase any thing required for personal wear or 
household use, at five per cent. upon cost of article. 
Information in regard to styles, with circular, upon ap- 
lication. If samples are wanted, inclose eight Postage 
tamps. Is permitted to refer to Rev. O. B. Frothing- 
ham; E. O. Flagg, D.D.; J. E. Cossart, with Arnold, 
Constable, & Co. ; C. C. Merchant, with A. T. Stewart 
& Co.; G. Haven Putnam, of G. P. Putnam & Sons. 
Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 841 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


JEEFES, stl. 


LADIES’ *snoes~ 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 
A. SELIG, 


Successor to S. M. Peyser, 818 Broadway, Importer of 
Zephyr Worsteds; Silks for Embroidering ; Embroider- 
ies on Canvas and Leather—Slippers, Cushions, Light 
Screens, Suspenders, Strips for Oriental and’ Cam 

Chairs. Also, Guipure and Point Laces, and materials 
for making thesame. Noveltiesin Fringes, Gimps, But- 
tons, Ornaments, and Laces. Fringes and other Trim- 
mings madetoorder, All kindsofstampingdone. Mon- 
ograms and Crests designed and embroidered in gold, 
silk, or worsted, in artistic style, at the lowest prices. 


Daniel D. Youmans, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
719 and 1103 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. 


GENTLEMEN'S AND BOYS’ HATS 
in every variety. 


a= MIGHTIEST CONQUEST of the 
AGE is the absolute subversion of biliousness, 
intermittents, remittents, rheumatism, and dyspepsia, 
by Wacker’s Catirornta Vingear Bitters. 


MOTHERS, 


NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 
V 7 the most eminent —— U 
old by Druggists and Grocers. 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
E is South William Street, New York. 


INFANTS. 


L AD Ss Send for Circular giving de- 

scription of the most wonderful 
discovery in the world for beautifying the complexion. 
Freckles and Moth Patches removed in ten days. 
Warranted. Add 


ress 
Mus. SHAW, 841 6th Ave., New York. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The popularity of M‘Clintock 4 Strong's Cyclopedia 
having become general, now that its importance is 
universally acknowledged, and the inducements offer- 
= Bn oo — me op reemog and successful 

Ts are daily applying for an opportunit 
sell this and other valuable Sabtications ot a tha 
Harper & Brothers. There is some desirable territory 
not yet assigned. For further oe". address 





























Care Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

e _._HORACE WATERS 

A Great Of er. 481 Broadway, N. Y., 
will dispose of One Hundred P1anos, MELopEons, and 
Oreans, of six first-class makers. including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRIOFS, FOR CASH, “DURING THIS 
MONTH, Or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 








[Juux 20, 1872, 
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REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 


ELECTRO-PLATED TABLE-WARE, 


ut 


ee 


This illustration represents a new design of Swinging Water-Set manufactured by Reed & Barton. 


The swinging stand enables the person using to pour water from the Pitcher without being compelled to lift it. 

The Pitcher is made with one of their patent seamless linings; the Goblets and Bowl are lined with gold, 
and are finished in the “‘ frosted ” style of finish which is so popular, and so appropriate for a Water-Set. 

Reed & Barton manufacture all their Wareeof a very fine white and pure alloy, and plate them heavily 


with pure silver. 


The product of their works embraces every variety of Table-Ware, such as 


TEA, DINNER, AND WATER. SETS, CAKE BASKETS, FRUIT STANDS, 
ICE PITCHERS, &c. 
They pay especial attention to the manufacture of Spoons and Forks, which they manufacture of a very 


fine quality of nickel silver, and plate with pure silver. 


They also manufacture the alloys of which their goods are made, thus having the whole process, from first 


to last, under their own supervision. 


They are the oldest manufacturers of this class of goods in the United States, their Factories having been 


established at Taunton, Mass., in 1824. 


SALESROOMS, AT THE FACTORIES, and 2 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 
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A HARVEST OF DIAMONDS 


Has rewarded the toil of certain lucky adventurers under the burning sun of 
Africa; but what is the value of the rarest gem that ever Sapa in crown 
or turban when compared with that of a medicinal reme 

pepsia and biliousness, restores the appetite, regulates the disordered pear 
and tones and invigorates the whole vital system? Science has bestow 
upon the world this estimable gift in 

TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 
which is to all other preparations of its class what the diamond is amon 
jewels, and, when foaming in the goblet of the fevered invalid, as bright an 
sparkling. Sold by all druggists. 


ly that cures dys- 





HARPER’S 


GUIDE TO EUROPE 


For 1872. 


Harper's Hand-Book for Travelers in Europe 
and the East: being a Guide through Great 
Britain and Ireiand, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 
Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. By W. PEMBROKE 
Ferripce, Author of ‘ Harper’s Phrase- 
Book,” ‘‘ History of the Paris Commune,” 
&c. With more than Ninety Maps and Plans 
of Cities. Eleventh Year. Large 12mo, 
Leather Tucks, $5 00. 





The new edition of this popular Hann-Boox or 
Traver. contains the following Maps and Plans of 
Cities, etc.: The Alhambra; Ancona; Antwerp; At- 
lantic Steamers, Routes and Distances; Augsburg; 
Austria; Belfast; Berlin; Bologna; Bonn ; Bordeaux; 
Brussels; Cairo and the Pyramids; Carlsruhe; Co- 
blenz; Cologne; Cork: Dresden; Dublin ; Edinburgh; 
Egypt and Northern Nubia; General Map of Europe; 
Ferrera; Florence; The Uffizi Gallery, Florence; 
France; Frankfort; Genoa; Germany; Glasgow; 
Northern Part of Great Britain; Southern Part of 
Great Britain; Great Western Railway, Liverpool to 
London; Greece and the Ionian Islands; Hamburg: 
Ireland: Italy; Jerusalem; Plan of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, Jerusalem; Lakes of Killarney; English Lakes; 
Plan of London; Environs of London ; Madrid; Man- 
tua; Marseilles; Mayence; The Mediterranean and 
Coasts; Metz; Milan; The Moselle, from Coblenz 
to Tréves; Munich; Naples; Museo Nationale, Na- 
ples; Environs of Naples; Nice; Nuremberg; Paler- 
mo; Palestine; Paris; Plan of Paris; Environs of 
Paris; Pesth and Ofen; Pisa; Pompeii; The Em- 
peror’s Garden, Potsdam; Prague; The Rhine, from 
Basle to Baden; The Rhine, from Baden to Coblenz; 
The Rhine, from Coblenz to Diisseldorf; Modern 
Rome; The Forum, Rome; Ancient Rome; The Vat- 
ican, Rome; Russia; St. Petersburg; Spain; Stock- 
holm; Strasbourg; Sweden; Switzerland; Thebes; 
Trieste; Turin; Turkey in Asia; Turkey in Europe; 
Venice; Verona; Versailles; Vienna; Wales. 


PustisuEp By HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 
= Harrer & Broruers will send the above work by 


mail, roo to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of $5 








WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKER, 


The most perfect 
Button-Hole 
Worker iivent- 
ed. Sosimplethat 
a child can work 












it than the most 
experienced hand 
can without it. 

It does away 


They give uni- 
versal  satisfac- 
\ tion. Ladies who 
use them say they 
wre worth their 
veight in gold. 
Sample _ worker, 
with full direc- 
tions for use, sent 
Y by mail, oe 
on receipt 0 

= “Sta 41 SB) cents. Local and 
traveling agents wanted for this and other useful arti- 
cles. Address GEO. DAVIS, 91 Asylum St., 

Hartford, Conn. 


LUNDBORG’S 


NEW PERFUME, 


ARCADIAN PINK, 


The most beautiful and natural Perfume of the age! 
Entirely original, and made by no other perfumer. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, &c. 
SAFEST & PUREST OLLIN 


DENSLOW & BUSH'S 
DIL, fe test 150°“ Thisoil 
will not explode or ignite if 











Knowl, 








Exposed. This pow- 
ODD-FELLOWSHIP ertur order stripped 
of its secrets. Every one can know all there is to know: 
= pe gating a eric e oe, aoe fig 
0! who bu ‘or 25 cents. Sent prep 

1 HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N.H. 





ENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
AS for us than at anything else. Particulars free 
G. Stinson & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine- 
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AT JACKSON’S 
FAMILY 
MOURNING STORE, 

Cor. Broadway & Waverley Place. 
Closing out the entire stock of 
SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS at a great sacrifice. 


IRON GRENADINES, just half price. 


CRAPE CLOTH, 50c.; worth 80c. 


All genuine 
Liebig’s Ex- 
tract of Meat 
bears the sig- 
nature, in 
blue ink, of 
Baron Lir- 
Bie, the in- 
ventor, across 
the label. 
NONE OTHER IS GENUINE. 
This Extract is made under Baron Liebig’s control, 
and guaranteed from the finest Beef. Physicians, in 
prescribing, and purchasers ; 
will please take notice and e ° 
ask for the Extract with 
Liebig’s signature, thus: 
J. MILHAU?S SONS, Sole Agents, 
183 Broadway & 15 Dey St., N. ¥. 


B, M. COWPERTHWAIT & C0, 


(Established 1807), 
155 CHATHAM ST., NEW YORK. 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING. 
BARGAINS FOR CASH. 
Payments received in installments if desired. 


OOLEY’C] 
D! YEAST, S 
f oot 
ro POWDER ~ 


“TRY IT, SOLD BY GROCERS. 


MONRY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
Check Ontfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. 8S. M. Srences, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graprp ro Fir any Frevrr, and 
fre fitted with the greatest accuracy, THK NAMES AND DI- 
RECTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOM SEPARATE PIECE OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for. Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 


The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. 1V. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER..... 





CAUTION! 
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LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOA i 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING om 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT. “= 2 


AD 

ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
ES RE AE <a =@ 

BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... * 29 

BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 
ERBOCKERS (for boy from 4to9 years old). “ 31 
YOUTH'’S ENGLISH WALKING 
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SUIT 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. s© 42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
Foti ENNINOIIR NS a 3:4:s,a/d'nies sah clciaisie dialed cer’ have “ 44 
GENTLEMAN’S DRESSING-GOWN AND 
SMOKING-CAP ‘ 


Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt (oe girl from 5 to 15 years old).... * 
re ood E WRAPPER ‘ 


SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French Blouse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 
teau Postilion, and Walking Skirt ........... ee 
MARGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN WALK- , 


rl from 5 to 15 years old)..... “ 21 
UE ae 28 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 
Cl ee ~ 
ICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for. boy 
4 to 12 


rom years old) 
POSTILION-BASQUE POLONAISE, with 





irt : 27 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... “9 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easil 
understood by those not accustomed to making thi 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our busi will be ted in a spirit 
of progress. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may be se- 
lected patterns of every eo and of every size, 
ranging from 80 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. “On receipt of postage stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any address free of 
charge. In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper’s Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these — and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no parallel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of — 
honssiiold. We are confident that this premium wi 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 


JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It ts so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 

achine. To see it perform the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, Ler gee agg 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, fringing, etc., it 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
a moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 
pleats, in less time than the hands can fcld them—in 
fact, every description of sewing is reduced from a 
uestion of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
ollowing offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 












A DOMESTIC 
Blessing. 


A DOMESTIC 
Necessity. 


LIFETIME.” 
Address 





NETIC TIME-KEEPER, Seamase AND IS; 
pery traveller, 


trader, boy, farmer, and for 
s 


ly S1; 3 
ream, for only $s #2. 


Library Eton 
MISS MULOCK’S WORKS. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


The complete set, 17 vols., in neat case, $25 00. 











Hannah.—Olive.—Ogilvies.—The Head of the 
Family.—John Halifax.—Agatha’s Husband. 
—A Life for a Life. —Two Marriages.—Chris- 
tian’s Mistake.—A Noble Life.—A Hero.— 
Studies from Life.—The Fairy Book.—Unkind 
Word.—Mistress and Maid.—The Woman’s 
Kingdom.—A Brave Lady. 





Harper’s new edition of Mrs. Mulock-Craik’s works 
is so desirable for the library that it must have a gen- 
eral circulation among families. Her stories are so 
genuinely d, so free from gilt-edged vice and 
namby-pamby fp erewames so noble and whitely pure, 
yet so fresh and interesting, that it is cause for grati- 
tnde they are published by the honse which insures 
their most general distribution throughout the coun- 
try.—Correapond Cincinnati Times and Chronicle. 





PusiisneD By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


tz Harper & Brorurns will send any of their works 





by mail, postage prepaid, to an rt of the United 
States, on receipt of ihe gries, oe 


“DOMESTIC” § M. Co., 96 Chambers St., N. ¥. 


J. B. SMALL, 


M’f’'r and Designer of 


CUT PAPER PATTERNS 
For Ladies’, Misses’, Boys’, and Children's Garments, 
ALL AGES AND SIZES. 

The qualities which recommend.our Patterns over 
all others are as follows: 
First.—Our Patterns are of different sizes, enablin 
alarge as well as small person to obtain a Pattern whic 
ill require little or no- variation. 
Second.—Each garment is fitted in cloth, and made 
to fit perfect, before the different sizes are graded. 
Third.—Each Pattern has a label with picture of 
garment, and full instructions how to cut, make, trim, 
amount of cloth and trimming required, and size. 
* Fourth,—Onur Patterns are not cut by a ouaRrt or 
DRESs model; and no Pattern can be correct unless the 
garmentis fitted in cloth, and submitted to an actual test. 
Fifth.—Our Ladies’ Patterns of Outside Garments 
are in nine 8) 80 to 46 inches bust measure; no odd 
sizes; plain waist, in nineteen sizes, 28 to 46 inches 
bust measure. Misses’ Garments, nine to fifteen years, 
seven sizes. Children’s Garments, one to eight years. 
Boys’ Coats, Vests, and Pants in various styles, from 
three to fifteen years. 

Sixth.—All the difficult parts in each piece of the 
Pattern are notched and punched, so that the garment 
can be put. together by the most inexperienc 


We warrant every Pattern we sell to be the exact size 
— on the label, and the ent, when made, will 
e exactly like the picture given with the Pattern, if 
proper attention is followed to our printed directions. 
ur Patterns are all of the latest styles; and two weeks 
in advance of any others. Our prices are within the 
reach of all. Twenty-five cents is the highest price for 
— Prices ranging from ten to twenty-five cts. 
ve supply Harper & Brotuers with all the suits of 
Cut Paper Patterns given in each issue of the Bazar, and 
pon | have been sent to all parts of the United States 
and Canada; and we have yet to hear of the first case 
where they have failed to give entire satisfaction. 
Illustrated Summer Catalogue sent to 
any address on receipt of 7 4 to prepay postage. 
Agents will be supplied with our Patterns on rea- 
sonable terms. é 
Any of the Patterns specified in the Catalogue can 
be oe at the Salesroom, or sent by mail, post- 
paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on 
receipt of price, size, and number of Pattern. 
Please write your Name, Town, County, and State 
very plain. J. B. SMALL, 
643 Broadway, corner Bleecker St., N. Y. 


A full assortment of our Patterns can be had at any 
of the following Branch Offices: 

FAGAN & CONKLIN, 2204 Third Avenue, Harlem, 
N. Y.{WILLCOX & GIBBS 8. M. CO., 76 Court St., 
Brooklyn; 55 Fourth St., Brooklyn, E. D.; 142 Tre- 
mont St., Boston, Mass., General Agents for New En- 
gland States; 1 Martin Hall, South Pearl St., Albany, 

- Y.; 1 Union Block, Church St., Burlington, Vt. ; 
578 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill.; 270 Superior St., 
Cleveland, Ohio; 20 Water St., Newburgh, N. Y.; 68 
Buffalo St., Rochester, N. Y.; 113 Post St., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. ; 303 North Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo.; 67 
Dauphine St., Mobile, Ala.; 543 Main St., Buffalo, 
N. Y. ; 373 Main St., Memphis, Tenn. ; 111 Church [a 
Nashville, Tenn.; 177 Fourth St., Louisville, Ky.; 5 
Cedar St., Newark, N.J.—KETCHAM & CAIN, 1027 
Fulton Avenue, Brooklyn. — Miss JULIA DENIER, 
655 Fulton Avenue, Brooklyn. —PRICE & CO., 15 
North Charies St., Baltimore, Md.—SAMUEL WHITE, 
221 Summit St., Toledo, Ohio. -WM. A. COLTER 
4400 Butler St., Pittsburgh, Pa. CHAS. BAUM, 
Seventh St., Washington, D. C. 


MADAME FOY’S CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Is acknowledged THE BEST 
\\ _/\\ ARTICLE of the kind ever 
ni X= = made. Numerous Testimo- 

: mials in its favor are being re- 
\| ceived from all parts of the United 













\LADY AGENTS WANTED. 
HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
le Manufacturers, 
New Haven, Conn. 
Arnotp & Bannine, New York; 
D. B. Fisk & Co., Chicago, 
Agents. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTINC!! 


WITH A NOVELTY PRESS! 





The best ever made for the purpose. 
THE most valuable addition to 
the Business Office; the most 
efficient instructor in Schools; 
the most fascinating andinstruec- 
tive amusement in the Family; 
and is unsurpassed forthe use of 
AMATEUR AND REGULAR PRINTERS. 
Send for oe os & illustrated Pamphlet 
OODS, MANUFACTURER, 


toBENJ. O. A 

2 349—351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts, Boston; 
=] WM. Y. EDWARDS. Broadway, N. Y; 
0 Lupwie, 917 Market St, 

phia; J. F. Epwarps, 120 N. Sixth 


St, St. Louis; A. C. KELLOGG, 53—55 S. Jef- 
ferson St, Chicago :—Manufacturer'’s Agents. 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 





BAZAR. 
Harrer’s Macaztnr, One Year......$4 00 
Harper's Werkty, One Year.... « - 400 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harrrr’s Maaaztnr, Harrer’s WFEKLY, and HaRPER’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the Macazinr, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Frvr 
Sunsortpers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 2 cents a year, for the WrrKty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada mnst be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazinr, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the MaGazinr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Snb- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the new and old one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror ApVERTISING IN HarpEr’s PERIontcars. 
Harper’s Maaazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper’s Weekly.— Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS’ 
New Summer Books. 


MIREIO. A Provencal Poem. By Mistral. Trans- 
lated by Miss Preston. Price $2.00. Says Mr. How- 
“ells, in the Atlantic: ‘ If any reader of ours is at a loss 
what to read on the loveliest day in summer, let us 
counsel him to read ‘ Miréio.’" 

THE ROSE GARDEN. A Novelette. Price $1 5@. 
“A very charming love story of French country life.” 
“A most enjoyable book, and sure to find many delight- 
ed readers," 

SIX OF ONE BY HALF A DOZEN OF THE OTH- 
ER. Price $150. This is the so-called “half dozen’s 
novel” written by Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, Mrs. 
A. D. T. Whitney, Miss Lucretia Hale, F. W. Loring, 
F. B. Perkins, and E. E. Hale. 

Our books may be had of all book and news dealers, 
and are sold on all cars and steamboats; or will be 
mailed, postpaid, by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROS., Boston. 


Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications. 


1, 

HARPER'S GUIDE TO EUROPE. Harper’s Hand- 
Book for Travelers in Europe and the East: being 
a Guide through Great Britain and Ireland, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. By W. Pemproxe Fet- 
riper, Author of “ Harper’s Phrase-Book,” “ His- 
tory of the Paris Commune,” &c. With more than 
Ninety Maps and Plans of Cities. Eleventh Year. 
Large 12mo, Leather, Tucks, $5 00. 








<. 
LORD KILGOBBIN. A Novel. By Cuartrs Lever, 
Author of “Charles O'Malley,” &c. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


3. 

THE DESERT OF THE EXODUS. Journeys on 
Foot in the Wilderness of the Forty Years’ Wan- 
derings; undertaken in connection with the Ord- 
nance Survey of Sinai and the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. By E. H. Paumer, M.A., Lord Almoner'’s 
Professor of Arabic, and Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. With Maps and numerous Illus- 
trations from Photographs and Drawings taken on 
the spot by the Sinai Survey Expedition and C. F. 
Tyrwhitt Drake. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


4. 

A GOOD INVESTMENT. A Story of the Upper 
Ohio. By Wa. F.aae, Author of ‘Three Seasons 
in European Vineyards,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


5. 

THE STUDENT'S GREEK GRAMMAR. A Gram- 
mar of the Greek Language. By Dr. Gzorer Cur- 
tivs, Professor in the University of a Trans- 
lated under the Revision of the Author. Edited b 
Ws. Suita, LL.D., Classical Examiner in the Uni- 
versity of London, and Editor of the Classical and 
Latin Dictionaries. For the Use of Colleges and 
High-Schools. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


6. 

IS IT TRUE? Tales, Curious and Wonderful, col- 
lected by the Author of “John Halifax, Gentle- 
man.” Being Vol. IV. of Books for Girls. 16mo, 
Cloth, 90 cents. 


% 

A SMALLER ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE EAST, 
from the Earliest Times to the Conquest by Alex. 
ander the Great. Including Egypt, Assyria, Baby- 
lonia, Media, Persia, Asia Minor, and Pheenicia. 
By Parurr Situ, B.A. With Woodcuts. 16mo, 
316 pages, Cloth, $1 00. 


8. 2 
.ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 
FOR 1871. Edited by Sprnore F. Barry, with the 
an of Eminent Men of Science. 12mo, Cloth, 


9. 
ALBERT LUNEL. A Novel. By the late Lorp 
Brovueuam. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


10. 

ROLFE'S SHAKESPEARE. Shakespeare, oat, 
with Notes, by Wa. J. Rotrr, A.M., formerly Hea 
Master of Cambridge High-School. (The Merchant 
of Venice. —The Tempest. — Henry VIII. —Julius 
Cesar.) Illustrated. 4 vols., 16mo, Cloth, 90 centa 
each; or bound in one volume, handsomely orna- 
mented, $3 00. “a 


A BRIDGE OF GLASS. ANovel. By F. W. Rostn- 
son, Author of “ True to Herself,” ‘* For Her Sake,” 
“‘Carry’s Confession,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


12. 
TALMAGE'S SERMONS. Sermons b 
De Wirt Tatmaar, delivered in the 
ernacle, 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


the Rev. T. 
rooklyn Tab- 


13. 
HARPER’S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. 
Outver Twist. With 28 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 
Martin Cuvzziewit. With 59 Illustrations. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


14. 

TYERMAN'S WESLEY. The Life and Times of the 
Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the Methodists. 
By the Rev. Luxe Tyerman, Author of “The Life 
of Rev. Samuel Wesley.” Portraits. Complete in 
3 vols., in a Box, Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50 per vol. 





tz Harrer & Brorners will send any of their 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


gz Harper's CaTatoavue mailed free on receipt «f 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


ADIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 
falling out, and preserve 

its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugeists at $1.00 per bottle. 








You ask WHY we can sel] 
First Class 7 octave Pianos for 
290? We auswer—It costa 


price, and warrant Five Years. 





- & which we refer to 300 Bankers, 
Merchants, &c. (some of whom 

you may know), using our Pianos in 40 Statesand Territories, 
U. 8. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, New Yorke 
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[Jury 20, 1872. 








FACETIZ. 
A nuicat little girl, having 
been desired to write a sen- 


rion in church when they 
ought to be quiet.” 


oe 
Meranxonoiy Resronset.— 
“What would you do if 
mamma should die?” asked 
a lady—with whom we have 
the honor of an intimate ac- . 


h 
rithat we wouldn’t 


ousand dol for. 
bad hee ma'am,” was yet 
ancholy response, “I s’pose 
I should have to beat my- 
self.” 

Aquatic  INTELLIGENOE,— 
Mrs. Partington was heard 
to express the hope that the 
result of the international 
boat-race would be a glory 
to the umpire on which the 
sun never seta, 











p re 

A Gaxuant Soioon-poy’s 
Toast.—‘The girls! May 
they add charity to. beauty, 
subtract envy from friend- 
ship, multiply genial affec- 
tions, divide time by industry 

dd recreation, reduce scan- 
dal to its lowest denomina- 
tion, and raise virtue to its 
highest power!” 








——»——_—_ 

We heat a great deal about 
labor reform, but there seems 
to be a greater need of re- 
forming some of those fel- 
lows who don’t labor. 

—_—————— 


A countryman was visitin 
a large town, and had his 
attention attracted by the 
foes sign of the Andes 
nsurance ompany. -He 
looked at it long and. in- an AGE. 
tently, and then broke out 
fin a joyful exclamation: 
“Well, I knowed old Andy 
would be at something afore long! I tell yer, they 
can't keep him down: no, they can’t !” and walked on. 

= 


GEOLOGY FOR JACKASSES. 


Folks talk of the Crust of the Earth; 
Its strata which outermost. lie. 
A Fool reflects, chuckling with mirth, 
This world, tlien, ’s a pudding or ple: 
Vesuvius, at seasons, lets out 
The gravy within it has got, 
And that being lava, no doubt 
Inside that the meat is all hot. 


—_——__—— 

Sanpy’s Lyar.—An astonished person is an object 
either of pity or levity. An instance occurred on a 
Scotch ferry-boat illustrating surprise as the result of 
stupidity, and poomng under both classifications. The 
boat was slowly leaving fhe landing-place, and as the 
ropes were being thrown off a man rushed hurriedly 
down to secure a p e. He gathered himself for 
a tremendous leap, and, springing, landed far upon 
the deck of the boat. It was as much as a full minute 
before he conld stand erect, and then, turning, his com- 
ical expression was explained by his words, *‘ Eh, mon, 
what a leap!” The boat was then about seventy feet 
out, and the child of Caledonia, in his simplicity, be- 
lieved that he had leaped the opening. 


——_~——- ——_ 
Our friend Miss Trimmer is looking for a site for a 
young ladies’ school. There are many sights about 
wholly unfit for young ladies’ schools. 


Grvine ’em Fits.—A man arriving home at a late 
hour a little worse for too much ‘supper, and hatless 
and _ coatl was asked by his indignant sponse, 
“*Where’s your hat and coat?” “Sent ’em, my dear 
(hic), to the Chicago snfferers.” We fear the Chicago 


sufferer who got those clothes must-have found them 
too tight. 










































































































































































REAL EDUCATION. 
A Po.ttre anp Easy BEARING TOWARD THE OpposiITE Sex (TEMPERED, OF COURSE, WITH PROPRIETY AND DISCRETION) CAN NOT BE INCULCATED AT TOO EARLY 


Our butcher says no one can beat his steaks. Un- 
fortunately our cook is obliged to. 
a os 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Weather was made for conversation—indeed, it is its 
chief necessary. 

A calculation has been put forth by an eminent 
actuary that three out of every five conversations 
open with a remark on the weather. He was engaged 
two years, in all weathers, in collecting data for this 
computation. ° His ——- were greatest in the bad 
quarter of an hour before dinner. 

The ancients thought much of the weather. The 
Greeks had a Temple of the Winds, an anticipation 
of the Meteorological Bureau, and their most popular 
comic author ed one of his dramatic pieces “The 
Clouds.” 

One of the most remarkable phenomena connected 
with the weather is the number of persons who are 
constantly endeavoring to raise the wind. They are 
more numerous than that other class of people—a 
considerablé one, no doubt—who are always looking 
out for a rdiny day. 

Many persons are so much taken up with the weather 
that they are continually in the clouds. 

With all the discoveries science has made, we are 
yet very far from knowing what the clouds exactly 
contain, so many things are still in nwbibus. 

There are two kinds of dew. The one prevails in 
the early morning, and leaves its traces on the feet; 
the other makes its appearance mostly at night. and 
affects the head. There is a difference of opinion 
among philosophers about morning dew, but a re- 
markable unanimity as to mountain dew. 

Music has been composed on the weather; for in- 
stance, the well-known glee,‘ Hail, Smiling Morn!” 
con) the’ sly allusion to the fickleness of our cli- 
mate. 

There are four quarters of the wind, consequently 








IT IS THEREFORE RECOMMENDED THAT WHENEVER AN INSTITUTE FOR YouNG LADIES HAPPENS TO MEET AN ACADEMY FOR, YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 
THEY SHOULD ALL BE FORMALLY INTRODUCED TO EACH OTHER, AND ALLOWED TO TAKE THEIR WALKS ABROAD IN Company. 


there ought to be two halves, but nothing is known 
of them at Washington. 
Every information about ice can be obtained of any 
eminent confectioner or fish-monger. 
There is a want in literature—there is no good biog- 
raphy of the Clerk of the Weather. , 
0 poultry show. can be considered complete with- 
out a collection of weather-cocks. 
In Northern countries they call their dances in the 
winter snow-balls. 
The weather was very dismal in the Dark Ages. 
—_>———— 


MENTOR AND TELEMACHUS. 


UnsuccessFun Oar. “I say, Muscles, how do you 
account for my breaking down ?” 
Trainer (reproachfully). ‘Oh, wery easily, Sir. Yer 
would read while yer wos in course of trainin’, and I 
always told yer that books and literatoor and them 
things spiled the ’ands, and was death to a good eddi- 


cation.” 
—_—>—_—_ 
A Mrver’s Lamentation—“ Vein! vein! give ore.” 
ooo 


AFTER ALL, A MATTER OF OPINION. 


Cuemist. ‘Well, here’s the two draughts. This one’s 
for your goodman, and the other’s for the cow. If 
ou haven't money enough to pay for both, you had 
tter take one.” ‘ 
Wier. “Well, well, as you say; so I think I’d per- 
haps better take the bottle for the cow.” 


—_—_~—_—_——_ 

A young man of a fast turn, and looking like any 
thing but a doctor, complains that all his tradesmen 
are determined to give him. the title of Dr., but they 
put the Dr. after his name instead of before it. - 

————_——— 
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justed the fatal noose, 
and was swung off into 
that unsilent bourne 
whence he can never 
return save by the In- 
dianopolis or connect- 
ing lines.” 


_—_ OS 

One of our bachelor 
readers supposes. a 
lady’s * bridle-day is 
that on which she first 
' takes the rein. 








—_——\_2a——___ 
| A Ticut Frt—Delir- 
; ium tremens. 

















VitLaGe ScHOOoL-MAsTER. ‘‘ How many Minutes in the Hour?” 


PRIDE OF THE ScHOOL. “Sixty, Sir.” 


THE HOUR AND THE MAN. 


V. S. “And how man 
P. S. “Ten, Sir, and 





Hours to the Day?” 
eyther say it oughter be Eight!” 





\ VER 






Tue Suorrest Su 
Wortv—Court-ship. —— 







>. 
A drunkard is generally a 
bad arguer, for fhe poo 
he ‘comes to the pint, the 
more incoherent he fi. 


——=_——_____ 

tlt a ater ban pon travel- 
on horseback, can‘i 

sald that he rowed? sic - 


—-—___ d 
A lady who is remarkabl 
for jilting her lovers is mn 

doubtedly a good miss, 


—— 
A Great Mistake—Small 


: coals (i. €., a grate mus’ take 
small, coals it can’t get 
large ones). 


——_>—____—_ : 
What is the quickest wa 
to get. a glass of half-and. 
half at a railway station ?— 
Why; to ’ail the porter, to be 
sure. . 

Tue Last Man—A cobbler. 





———_> 

When a man parts with his 
“stud,” he often gives up the 
“ring” as well. 


———=—___ 
Tne Lion’s Suark!—Do 
they (the jackals) say they 
don’t share fairly, though? 
-_o—_— 


A Water Pitcurr—A fire- 
engine. ‘ 
Query.—What relationship 


exists between a sea-song and 
a Nep-tune? 





—>___—_ 
Sxrrrine.—The papers re- 
port a curious case of a 
young girl being killed by 
trying how many times she 
could skip without stopping. 
This should be a warning to readers who skip furi- 
ously, and who may arrive at the end, therefore, sooner 
than they expect! 





About the best schism that a man can be guilty of is 
witticism. 





The dispute as to the right Welsh word to be used 


' for aquarium still continues. The latest authority 
says, “ 


As the best Welsh word for ‘aquarium’ 1 be 
to offer ¢ ysgddangosfa.’ Every Welshman can soun 
* Pysgddangosfa,’” he says. Happy Welshman! 


——@———_ 
LOSING AND WINNING. 


It never would be right 
Comparisons to lack : 
We should not know a white 
Without the aid of black; 
Then here, please, stick a pin, 
And own how just my views; 
For nobody could win, 
If some one didn’t lose! 


You never value wealth 
Unless you have been 
Enjoyment of good healt 
Can bad alone insure; 

The silence after din 
A deeper calm endues; 
And nobody could win, 
If some one didn’t lose! 


"Tis from the gloom of night 
That “4 its brightness steals; 
And ’tis the mountain’s height 
The valley’s depths reveals; 
And virtue out of sin 
Doth worth to life infuse; 
And nobody could win, 
If some one didn’t lose. 


The argument is just, 

The moral very clear— 
But somehow drop I must 

A small remark in here: 
That surely Satan grins 

To see how each one chooses 
To be the one who wins, 

And not the one who loses! 

—_—-—~—»- 


OOF 5 


ALWAYS TWO SIDES TO A QUESTION. 


New Mistress. ‘‘ That will do, then: my inquiries 
about you being satisfactory, I am willing to engage 
you. 

New Coox. ‘ Very well, ma’am, but J can’t give you 
an answer till to-morrow, for my inquiries about you 
hayen’t been answered yét.” 
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SMALL THINGS AMUSE SMALL MINDS. 


Mr. AND Mrs. JESSAMY ARE NOT GOING TO BE DoNE OUT OF THE PLEASURE 
OF USING THEIR NEW GARDEN-HOSE JUST BECAUSE IT HAPPENS TO RAIN. 





